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HAIL AND FAREWELL 


IGHTEN our darkness: let the embers leap 
|. To kindle life, and drive afar the cold, 
Beacons, that glimmer from each distant steep, 
Cast your long chains of fire upon the deep, 
And wake the land to wonder and behold. 
Then let the trumpets sound, the drums be rolled : 
‘Hail and Farewell! Hail and Farewell, O Queen, 
Now in due time dost thou fulfil thy quest, 
Join thy belovéd with pure joy serene, 


And pass into thy rest.” 





I] 


Hail! For this lamp was lit 

A guide for age and youth, 

In faith a message writ 

That men should carry it 

Into the time to be; 

No legendary truth, 
No graceless lie, to mock the shrine of Fame 
With wanton worship of a regal name, 

But record fair and free. 

For we, who saw her move and saw her live, 
Knew what she gave, and what she had to give, 
Whose simplest word, through consecrated tears, 
Made noble music in a people's ears. 
This was her strength, that virtue was her dower, 
The sign and symbol of a nation’s power. 
From her all faction fled, before her died 
Pestilent envy and malignant pride. 
Dispensing mercy with imperial grace, 
She served the lowly from her lofty place. 
Deep in her soul there dwelt pure passion’s fire, 
Love was her life, and peace her heart’s desire. 
So was it well: her destiny was great 
To save a Throne and to preserve a State, 


In the divine her human wisdom grew, 


And so she made the England that we knew. 
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Her Majesty the Queen 
1837 


From a Portrait by§R. F. Lane, A.R.A. 








III 


England, for thee at last 
This gracious life was born, 
To wean thee from a past 
By shadows overcast, 
Outwearied and outworn. 
A world may look with scorn, 
But great and greater yet must Britain rise, 
For God Himself hath called us from the skies 
To greet anew the morn. 
On thee, most prosperous and pacific isle 
The favouring air shall play, the sun shall smile, 
Mother of mighty kingdoms yet to be 
Beyond the distant bars of land and sea. 
Therefore behold, in patience unafraid, 
The pictured Paradise that saints have made : 
A mirrored image of that Heav’n above 
Whose joy is justice and whose rule is love. 
Here, with the frenzy of our warring wills 
Our lust that cankers, and our greed that kills, 
Wrong may prevail; but let us know the cause, 
Man’s own inherent weakness, not his laws; 
And in our wide domain let all men know 
They live as freely as the winds that blow ; 


So shall we build a substance from a dream, 


Ourselves a part of that majestic theme. 
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Her Majesty the Queen 


1838 








IV 


Now is the darkness gone; the embers leap 
Enkindling life, driving afar the cold, 
Beacons that gleam and flame from every steep 
Fall in long chains of fire upon the deep, 
The world awakes to wonder and behold. 
Loudly the trumpets sound, the drums are rolled, 
The bells clash out: ‘ Hail and Farewell, O Queen, 
Now in due time fulfil at last thy quest, 
Tranquil_in pleasure, in thy pain serene, 
Here is thy purpose known, thy triumph seen : 
Take the heart’s praise of those who love thee best 


And pass into thy rest.” 


HERBERT MORRAH. 








Her Majesty the Queen 
1839 






































Her most Excellent Majesty the Queen 


From a Portrait by R. F. Lane, A.R.A. 
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The Queen’s Life from Her 


Accession 


HE story of the Queen’s accession has been repeated 
again and again; yet it may be doubted if ever the 
English-speaking peoples who are, after all, a romance- 

loving race, will ever tire of listening to the “ oft-told tale.” So 
long ago, in fact and spirit alike, are the days 
of Georgian rule, that even the vices and the 
miseries which characterised the period are passed 
from memory ; whilst of the Queen’s immediate predecessor, his 
unkingly methods, his careless manners, his trivial preoccupa- 
tions, we retain in our minds nothing but a vague and scornful 
remembrance. It was a happy day for Britain when 
he died: and even on that memorable June morning 
in 1837, when the child-queen received two grave 
and reverend men, announcing to her the news of her accession, 
there were not a few who were bold enough to tell the simple 
truth. 

Soon the whispers of contentment and of satisfaction went 
from ear toear. There was hope for the Monarchy. 
The Queen, mere girl though she was, had received 
the news which brought her into touch with great 
destinies and great affairs, with a strange and beautiful calm- 
II 
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ness. Her grace, gentleness, and dignity amazed the men of 
experience to whose critical eyes her every action was to be 
exposed. Andeven those who looked with apprehension upon 
the coming era, laden as it was both here and in the wider 
world of Europe with the presage of impending disaster, were 
ready to mingle words of hope with their warnings. 

“ What the limits,” cried Sydney Smith, in a splendid oration 
at St. Paul’s, “ to the glory and happiness of our native land if 
the Creator should in His mercy have placed in 
the heart of this royal woman the rudiments of 
wisdom and justice, and if giving them time to 
expand and to biess our children’s children with her good- 
ness, He should grant to her a long sojourning upon earth, 
and leave her to reign over us till she is well stricken in 
years! What glory, what happiness, what joy, what bounty 
of God!” 

The Queen herself read these memorable words, and truer 
and truer they became as the years rolled on. From the very 
hour in which her position was changed from that of a girl of 
high rank, shrinking from observation, to that of a monarch 
whose every action was invested with an exaggerated impor- 
tance, Queen Victoria played her royal part majestically. 

To the Queen herself, fresh from the schoolroom, strange 
must have been the reflections that flashed through her sensi- 
tive mind, a mind ever responsive to those ideas which touch 
the imagination and the heart rather than the 
intellect. It was more than a hundred years since 
a Queen had sat upon the English throne. Men 
knew a great deal about the enjoyments of royal existence, but 
littie of its responsibilities and duties. It was said, as it is 
now said with fresher force and intenser meaning, that “the 
English love a Queen.” Looking back into a past stored with 
traditions, men and women of English birth could not fail to be 
struck by the fact that the greatest of all European dynasties 
had ever prospered mightily under feminine control. Victory, 
associated with the names of Blenheim and Malplaquet, was 
readily conjoined, as the patriot’s eye glanced over the page of 


A 
Prophecy 


The 
Queen! 
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history, with the glories of the Armada; and though it was 
not possible that the brain of an Elizabeth should be confined 
beneath the poke-bonnet of a Victoria, the country looked 
forward to a display of character in high places which should 
put to shame the simplicities of ‘Good Queen Anne.” 

The natural emotion which the young girl suffered when ske 
was told of the great burden of State which that early morning 
brought to her did not prevent her assuming the 
dignity of a Queen. Tears were in her eyes and neha 
in her voice, but she was perfectly collected. This 
calm, this balance in so young a woman at such a crisis was the 
first indication of the strong sense which has been an abiding 
attribute of the Queen in many trying times during the last sixty 
years. 

Without agitation she went through the trying ordeal of her 
first Privy Council, charming all with her freshness, her composed 
modesty. On the 21st of June the official proclamation was 
made, after which she remained in retirement for a little while. 
Her first musical sozrée was crowded with eager people wishing 
to see the young Queen ; and both here and in all 
the functions of receiving addresses and Court 
balls, as in the public appearances at the opera 
and the theatres, she pleased by her gracious manner and girlish 
modesty. 

After the Coronation, with its outbursts of devotion all over 
the country, the young Queen settled down to a quiet life of 
home pleasures, disturbed only by the “‘ Bedchamber Plot.” 

During the two years and eight months that elapsed between 
the accession and the Queen’s marriage, Lord Melbourne had 
been her tutor; and from a statesman to whom a wide experience 
of men had brought a conviction, that conviction was obsolete, 
whose attitude towards his Sovereign was a defer- 
ential chivalry, a protective consideration for her 
youth and sex, the Queen would never have learned ; 
the stern lessons of self-abnegation, of mental discipline and 
fortitude, which perfected her as a constitutional ruler. With 
Melbourne to consider and spare her, she was kept from painful 
13 
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duties such as the signing of death warrants, and the business 
of state which filled two hours of the morning resolved itself 
into signing documents whose contents she learnt chiefly 
through him. Affectionate admiration for his young Queen 
was perhaps the strongest impulse his rather negative mind 
had ever known. His usual affectation of indifference kindled 
for her sake into something like enthusiasm for her future 
success and present happiness. But the arts of administration 
were not known to him, and what he had never known he could 
not teach. 

A statesman who indirectly through his early training of 
Prince Albert, and after his pupil’s marriage directly influenced 
the Queen, was Baron Stockmar. Decried as a “ pedant” and 
a “dreamer,” his “pedantry,” now that his personal traits of 
manner are forgotten, has shown itself as scientific knowledge 
of the art of constitutional government, his “dreams” have 
found realisation in the present state of Eurcpe. A German 
army-doctor by profession, Stockmar won the interest of the 
Coburg Court, and became the political tutor of Prince Leopold, 
the husband of Princess Charlotte of England, and brother to 
the Duchess of Kent. 

The death of Princess Charlotte cut short the career of the 
Prince in English politics, but the idea of a possible match 
between his nephew Albert of Saxe-Coburg and the Princess 
Victoria, caused Prince Leopold to send Stockmar to fit the 

young prince for such a future. His _ political 

Betrothal creed—an intelligent democracy as the basis of 

monarchy—which founa its practical demonstration 
in a throne “ broad based upon a people’s will,” was of a kind 
to impress his pupil. Prince Albert came to England with 
ideals of fine government, of sympathetic intercourse between 
people and ruler, who should be swayed by like enthusiasms 
for national achievements, and rarest of all for an enthusiast, 
he came resolved to realise these ideals through the instrumen- 
tality of another. 

There was much distraction in the affairs with which the 
Queen and her husband were faced in the year of their marriage. 
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Stockmar taught the Queen to realise her position between 
parties, above the faction of ministers, as intermediary between 
conflicting opinions for the good of the nation and for the peace 
of nations. The Prince took from her political 
independence the awful strain of mental isolation, 
and all the difficulties and responsibilities of their 
position did not prevent their home life from being as completely 
happy, as untroubled and full of interest in pleasant things, as 
their great love, their delight in each other’s society could 
make it. 

Among the difficulties was the absurd and extravagant 
manner in which the Royal households were conducted. The 
internal arrangements of the Palace were ostensibly under the 
control of four different officials, each independent of the other. 
The result of their unconcerted action may be described in 
Baron Stockmar’s words: “The Lord Steward finds the fuel 

and lays the fire; the Lord Chamberlain lights 

Abuses it. The Lord Chamberlain provides the lamps; 

the Lord Steward must clean, trim, and light them. 
The inside cleaning of the windows belongs to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s department, but the outer parts must be attended to 
by the Office of Woods and Forests, so that windows remain 
dirty unless the two departments can come to an understand- 
ing.” Months would elapse before the sanction of the various 
officials could be obtained for the mending of a window-pane 
or the repairing of a door that would not shut. Order, comfort, 
or economy were impossible in the Palace, and the regular life 
of the Royal couple must have been carried on under conditions 
of unpunctuality and uncertain service very displeasing to 
their ideas of pleasant order in all things. The servants went 
on and off duty almost as they pleased. Neither the Lord 
Chamberlain nor the Master of the Horse lived in the Palace, 
and in their absence those servants and affairs which were 
under their direction went the way of neglect and ruin un- 
heeded. No officer among the many responsible for the 
observance of ceremonial was responsible for the cleanliness, 
order, and security of the rooms in the Palace. The dis- 
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Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 


Zast Week of the present Season. 








it is resp d, that, in obedience to the Commard ef 


HER MAJESTY, 


The Theatre will this ventas be Be. open. = the Pablio gratulteasly. 


CORONATION. 


No Person can be admitted on this oecasion withou 
ATi TIC 'y’, and as many as the Theatre can pe 
NO M Ol alrea eT aE I8sU 





—s 
This Evening, THURSDAY, June 28, 1838. 


Wil. be performed the Comedy of The 


HYPOCRITE. 


Sir Joan Lambert, Mr. WALDRON, 
Colenel Lambert, Mr. VINING, Dr. Cantwell, Mr. BARTLEY. 
Deroley, Mr. HOWR, Seyward, Mr. ROBERTS, Tipsteff, Mr. HOLMES, 
Maw-worm. Mr. HARLEY, 
OL Lady Lambert, Mai W. CLIFFORD, Young Lady Lambert. Mis E. CLIFFORD, 
Charlotte. Mus TAYLOR, Betty, Mrs EAST 








At the end of the Cometly, 


“God Save the Queen!” 
wus ac 
Messrs. WILSON. LEFFLER, STRETTON, MANVERS, 
RANSFORD. YARNOLD, &c. &c. 
Mesdames SHIRREFF, P. HORTON, HUMBY, TAYLOR, 
SEBRLE, EAST, &c. &c. 





After which. DIBDIN’s Musical Betertsvemrn: uf 


THE QUAKER. 


Mr LEFFLER, 
Mr WILSON, 
Selomen. 7 o heRaows, Easy, Mr. AYLIFFE, 
Cicely, Mes. GARRICK, Floretts. Mr. HUMBY, Cillian, Mie P. HORTON. 


THE NEW PLAY OF 
WOMAN's Wit; Love's Disguises, 


Will bé repeated To-merrow and Monday. 








Pemerrve, the ore Fiay of OM AW s WIT: os, Love'e Disguices. ‘ FRA DIAVEZO. 
Oe Ratarday, te wee Pay of LADY or With the Comedy of THE 
OnAendey, the ave Pray of OMAN's WIT, “Love's Disguiscs. a AMILIE, «.™ Love Test 
On Tesedeg, be ww Poy ¢ THE LADY OF LYONS. — Wuib the Comedy of THE 
THE NEW PLAY OF L- 


LADY OF LYOWS; 


Or, LOVE AND PRIDE: 
EDWARD LYTTON IN _BULWER, ESQ., 


Vevet Ragios Ne —— w.6. canes — Prem," 6, Beswe trem, ate 
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comfort, the extravagance and waste of public money was 
obvious; but neither Baron Stockmar nor the Prince could 
effect a change in the face of every hindrance to investigation, 
every opposition to reform, that the many interests served by 
this disgraceful condition of things could devise. A _ few 
changes were made as the result of incredible 
ny labour, when, shortly after the birth of the Princess 
Royal in November 1840, a practical example of 
the dangers attendant on such incautious housekeeping aroused 
attention to help the reformers. ‘The boy Jones,” who in the 
slackness of service found his way into the Palace, and hiding 
under sofas or in cupboards, enjoyed privileges of sight and 
hearing, was detected by Nurse Lilley under a sofa in the 
room adjoining that where the Queen lay. The rumour that 
he intended to kidnap the baby suggested the ease with which 
attempts on the safety of the Royal family might be made in 
a palace so ill-guarded. Three months in prison did not 
prevent the lad repeating his adventure, and on various occa- 
sions he lived for some days in the palace, hiding by day, and 
finding food for himself when darkness came. Beyond enjoying 
the excitement and notoriety of the adventure, “the boy 
Jones” had no intentions. He refused point-blank to satisfy 
curiosity as to a private conversation he had overheard 
between the Queen and Prince Albert. ‘‘ Nothing would make 
me tell what they wouldn’t like to be known.” When a 
magistraté turned his adventurous spirit to worthier issues by 
sending him to sea, he had served a purpose in strengthening 
opinion to attack the official abuses in the Palace, and in the 
course of a few years the household was effectively arranged. 
How few words are needed to describe the outer life of 
the Queen at this time! The record of those days—breakfast 
at nine, walk with the Prince in Windsor Park, business, lunch, 
drawing or music, business again, then a drive with the Prince, 
dinner, reading aloud or music, with an occasional visit to the 
theatre or opera, and so to bed, “ usually about eleven ”—reads 
with a monotonous recurrence of words, one day like another 
day, lived to pattern one would think. And beneath this 
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punctual existence, this smooth sequence of quiet days, lies 
a record of thought and work concerned with the vicissitudes 
of the world’s history, with developments which 

have transformed the conditions of human life. Home-life 


’ 


“Tf one’s home-life is happy,” wrote the Queen, 
“the rest is comparatively nothing”; and the mental burden, 
the excitement, the anxiety, the uncertainty ir difficulties where 
unwisdom involved the suffering of peoples, were among the 
“rest” of life as far as the quiet tenour ef her spirit was 
concerned. Unsparing in the attention which she gave to the 
business of State, she proved in these early years of her reign 
the truth of her own statement that great troubles calm her; 
for there were troubles great enough among the affairs which 
occupied her mind while these regular days went by. 

Before Melbourne finally went out of office in 1841, ‘“‘ reform” 
was beginning to be a cry dreaded by the prosperous classes 
who heard it on the lips of the people transformed 


‘ 


Publie 


‘mob” of popular appre- Discontent 


by discontent into the 
hension. Agitation in Ireland, Chartist riots, 

Anti-Corn Law riots at home; abroad the awful catastrophe 
of Cabul, with the subsequent struggle to retrieve that keen 
shame, difficulties in China, in New Zealand, in India, 
occupied the attention of the ministry formed by Sir Robert 
Peel on the defeat of the Whigs. Lord Melbourne’s ministry 
was the last to be kept in office by the personal wish of 
the Queen ; but its ineffectual proceedings, at a time of ferment 
and of impassioned seriousness on the part of the democracy, 
brought about its inevitable downfall. The Queen accepted 
the change of ministers—the change from an affectionate 
councillor to a man who had opposed her personal wishes, 
had wounded her personal pride on the two occasions of the 
“Bed-chamber” question and the nearer question of Prince 
Albert’s allowance—and though Peel had “no manners,” 
according to the Duke of Wellington, he found his qualities 
as a statesman of austere honour, as a sound, clear-headed 
financier, appreciated with generous recognition and regard. 
Lord Melbourne, a friend to his rival, gave him good advice. 
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“The Queen is not conceited,” he wrote; ‘“‘ she is aware that 
there are many things she cannot understand, and 
she likes to have them explained elementarily, 
not at full length and in detail, but shortly and 
clearly. Neither does she like long audiences, and | never 
stayed with her a long time.” But more than any help from 
Melbcurne, or determination on the part of the Queen to act 
without prejudice towards the new Prime Minister, the under- 
standing which grew up between the Prince and Sir Robert 
Peel contributed to win for him the admiration of the Queen. 
Each was a man of enthusiasm and conviction, who could 
only stiffly and imperfectly express these enthusiasms to the 
ordinary people, whose indifference must be stirred before en- 
thusiasm becomes active for reform. The one understood the 
other instinctively, and to Sir Robert Peel the Prince owed his 
initiation into that life of public service for which Stockmar 
had fitted him. When Peel went out of office in 1847 he left 
the Prince in a position to help the Queen as a councillor, 
trusted and acknowledged by the State. The Prince was 
associated with the Queen in the minds of the ministers. 
He received them with the Queen; his advice was directly 
sought in affairs of government. 

In another way, Sir Robert Peel is connected with the 
happiness of the Queen. It was by his advice that in 1845 
Osborne was bought—to be a real home for the Queen and 
Prince, and for “the awfully large nursery establishment” 
which now consisted of four children, two boys and two 
girls. The present house was built from the designs of 
the Prince, who also had the grounds laid out according to his 

plans. Life at Osborne in happy summer days is 

Osborne described by the Prince in various letters. He 

writes, “In our island home we are wholly given 
up to the enjoyment of the warm, summer weather. The 
children catch butterflies, Victoria sits under the trees, and J 
drink the Kissingen water, Ragotzky. To-day mama-aunt (the 
Queen’s mother) and Charles (Prince of Leiningen) are to come 
and stay for a fortnight with us; then we go to town to com- 
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press the (so-called) pleasures of the season into four weeks. 
God be merciful to us miserable sinners.” Again he writes 
that they are “going to the Isle of Wight for a week, where 
the fine air will be good for Victoria and the children ; and I, 
partly forester, partly farmer, and partly gardener, expect to be 
a good deal on my legs and in the open air.” 

The Prince with his love of quiet days, of art, and music and 
poetry, with his love, too, for the life of the soil, for the song of 
birds, the pure sounds and silences of the wild country, knew a 
happy industry in looking after the estate at Osborne, free to 
work his will and enjoy the result. For the Queen 
there was no less happiness in the life they led 
there. Her happiness is in the words she writes: 
“1 dislike and am unhappy to leave the country, and could be 
content and happy never to go totown.... The solid pleasures of 
a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the country, with my husband 
and friend, my all in all, are far more durable than the amuse- 
ments of London, though we won’t despise or dislike these 
sometimes.” 

-“As to “the children”—‘“the nursery which gives me more 
trouble than the government of a kingdom would do,” as Baron 
Stockmar wrote—they played here and at Balmoral a more 
delightful part in the lives of their parents than was possible 
among the press of greater and more engrossing duties. At 
Osborne they were all gardeners, the girls cooked, 
the boys learned the use of tools, and built with 
their father a mimic fort for games of war. In front 
of the ** Swiss Cottage” in the grounds of Osborne lie, all ina 
row, the nine gardens of the nine children of the Queen, and for 
work properly-done the children received a certificate from the 
gardener, which, presented to Prince Albert, returned them the 
market price of their labour. From the first entry in the 
Prince’s diary of the birth of the Princess Royal, down to the 
last mention of “Baby” during the childhood of Princess 
Beatrice, a happy record of the children’s sayings and doings 
may be traced in the letters and diaries of their parents. Their 
education to be “ Fiirrstlich,” according to their father’s ideal, 
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(Fron print supplied by Augustin Rischgitz, Linden Gardens, IV.) 


“A'bert, Victoria and Alice, 1845” 
(Drawing by the Queen) 
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“to ride and speak the truth,” included more than would fit 
them to move wisely and graciously in court life. 

When Selwyn the lawyer came as usual to the Palace two 
days after the birth of the Princess Reyal, the 
Prince was too much occupied with receiving con- 
gratulations to read law as usual with him. He, 
however, took him up to the nursery to “see the little Princess,” 
and taking the baby’s hand, he said, ‘‘ The next time we’ read, it 
must be on the rights and duties of a Princess Royal.” And 
the “rights” of these children were not rights to be exacted 
from the State, but to be given by the love and care of their 
parents, while their “duties” were taught them in the life of 
every-day courtesy and willing service led by their mother 
and father. “Dearest littlke Pussy” is a humorous and 
active figure in the accounts of family life, and later the names 
of the Royal children recur constantly, not only in quiet scenes 
but in State ceremonies, where they learnt to play their part, 


“The Prin- 
cess Royal” 








During the 
visit to Ire- 
landin 1849, 
the sight of 
the four 
elder chil- 
dren, “‘thim 
darlints,” 
was enthu- 
siastically 
appreci- 
ated by the 
people. 

In 1850 
there were 
seven chil- 
dren in the 


who should be Sunday. 
was conceded to the new-comer.” 





nursery, the 
new baby, 
now Duke of 
Connaught, 
being “re- 
ceived by 
his sisters 
with ‘ Jubi- 
lates.’ ‘Now 
we are as 
many as the 
days of the 
week,’ was 
the cry, and 
a bit of a 
struggle 
arose as to 


Out of well-bred courtesy the honour 
To be at Osborne, where 








life went simply for parents and children, was for the Queen, 
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sé 


in early years, to be “away from ali the bitterness which 
people create for themselves in London.” The very amuse- 
ments which the Queen found so much less 

“durable” than the quiet country pleasures, had i 
results which were durable enough to cause some 

uneasiness to ministers who were endeavouring to keep Chartist 
England “ Godly and quietly governed.” 

In 1841 certain of the papers took to printing accounts of 
deaths by starvation, of horrors of crime and misery, of lives 
made hideous, and of violent death among the working masses 
of England; and side by side with these, statements of Court 
festivities and of the Queen’s ball-dresses. By Sir Robert 
Peel's advice the ladies at the christening of the 
Prince of Wales in 1842 wore only Paisley shawls, 
English lace and silk, and in all Court ceremonies 
British trade was considered. The ‘ Queen’s Plantagenet ball” 
at Buckingham Palace, was one of these occasions, when the 
Queen, as Queen Philippa, wore a dress made entirely at 
Spitalfields. 

The confidence of the nation in the Queen was not then the 
long-established tradition of generations. It was a very new 
thing, granted rather to a gracious and winning personality 
than to a wise sovereignty, and easily impaired by rumour. 
The confidence of the Queen in her people, shown many times, 
unostentatious, based on absolute conviction, helped to evoke 
the true and trustful attitude between ruler and people which 
lightened the obscure problems of home government. Four 
months after her marriage, when the lunatic Oxford fired two 
shots at her Majesty as she drove down Constitution Hill with 
the Prince, missing her head by a hand’s breadth, 
the Queen’s courage stood the shock. “To show @ Frock of 
the people that we had not, on account of what 
had happened, lost confidence in them,” the coachman was 
ordered to drive through Hyde Park, and the nation appreciated 
such quiet courage. Smiling and bowing, she drove through 
cheering crowds to the Palace, and only there in her own room 
her nerve gave way, and she burst into tears. For several days 
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a volunteer body-guard rode round her carriage, ‘“‘ God save the 
Queen” was sung in all the theatres, and when she first 
appeared at the opera she met with a reception such as no 
sovereign within memory had known. The Lords and Com- 
mons drove to the Palace in about 200 carriages, to present an 
address of congratulation, and in every possible way the people 
responded to the Queen’s confidence in their loyalty. 

The second attempt to shoot her was in 1842, and vas 
perhaps even more trying to the courage of the Queen. On 
Sunday, May 30, as the Queen and the Prince left the 
Chapel Royal, a man stepped forward and presented a pistol 
which missed fire. The incident was almost unobserved, and 
on the following day the Queen and Prince drove out as usual, 
though the Queen refused to take any of her ladies with her. 
As they neared the scene of Oxford’s attempt, a man rushed 

forward and fired harmlessly. Two policemen 


The Queen -ecured him, ‘a little swarthy, ill-looking rascal,” 


Attacked 
in whom the Prince recognised the man who had 


attempted to shoot the Queen on the previous day. The man, 
Francis, was sentenced to death, but the Queen procured tle 
commutation of his sentence to banishment for life, and on the 
day after this was made known a hunch-back named Bean fired 
at her. His pistol was found to be loaded only with bits of 
tobacco pipe, but until Bean was captured by the police all the 
hunch-backs in London had fresh cause to regret a deformity 
which brought them into suspicion. When the real culprit was 
taken, he was sentenced to imprisonment, and for seven years 
the Queen went safely among her people. 

The action of Sir Robert Peel, who passed a Bill making 
such attempts punishable by transportation for seven years, or 
by imprisonment for not more than three years, 
“the culprit to be publicly or privately whipped 
as often and in such manner as the Court may 
decide, not exceeding thrice,” doubtless had effect ; but in 1849 
the Queen was fired at while driving with three of her children 
on Constitution Hill. She ordered the coachman, who had 
stopped in terror, to drive on, and talked as usual to the 
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children to distract their attention while the man was captured. 
The brutal attack made upon her by Robert Pate, a half-pay 
soldier, in 1858, who rushed at her Majesty and struck her on 
the head with a stick, the lad O’Connor’s menace of her with 
an empty pistol in 1872, and Maclean’s attempt to shoot her in 
1882, were the other occasions on which sudden danger proved 
her fine, quiet courage. 

The later attempts, though they shocked the nation, were 
never thought to have any significance beyond the mad freaks 
of certain insane or criminal minds. The misery of England 
was known to be at the heart of the Queen, a very heavy 
burden, which her personal endeavours strove to lighten. 
Prince Albert was a convinced free-trader before pisnoe 
Peel’s conversion, subsequent to the awful miseries Albert's 
of the Irish famine in 1845. ‘ Ma’am, it’s a damned aati 
dishonest act,” Melbourne cried, when he heard the news. The 
Queen knew better, judged more wisely of a deliberate mind 
that never feigned conviction till it was complete, and never 
confided the processes of conviction. Peel, when Parliament 
met in 1846, had become a complete convert to the Manchester 
school, and protection, to maintain which he had come into 
office, was abandoned. 

Not only for its influence on the prosperity of England was 
this conversion of Peel noteworthy; it was the first occasion 
given to a statesman who was later to be prominent among the 
succession of “ Queen’s ministers.” Disraeli had in 1846 sat 
for ten sessions in the House of Commons. Often as he had 
spoken, he had spoken to an audience out of 
sympathy with him, an audience who ridiculed his 
swagger, his extravagance, his theatrical ‘‘ make 
up.” Speaking now as representing a large body of men 
too angry, too perturbed to speak for themselves, he assumed 
at once the leadership of the Tory party. His brilliant career 
began on the night when, in a crowded house, he rose to attack 
savagely, trenchantly, the reputation and policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. Chiefly through the earnest advice of the Duke of 
Wellington, the Bill for the Repeal of the Corn Laws passed 
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the House of Lords, and in June 1846 the greatest piece of 
legislation for the people since the Reform Bill became law. It 
was the triumph of a principle, and the fall of the party by 
whom it prevailed. The Protectionists in the new strength of 
their anger were too strong for the ministry on the Irish 
Coercion Bill. The Government went out of office, and Sir 
Robert Peel three days later announced his resignation. Again 
resignation of her minister caused personal regret 
to the Queen. She visited him, she praised the 
man “who thinks little of party and not at all of 
himself,” and on his death mourned truly for the upright 
adviser, the man whose genial and kindly heart she had known 
how to discover under a precise and grudging manner. 

The Queen’s connection with Parliament, beyond the in- 
fluence which she exercised upon it through her dealings with 
her ministers, was an important part of her daily labour of 
State. The proceedings of the Commons were always made 
known to her in the letter written nightly by the Leader of the 
House. In the library at Windsor are the volumes 
of this correspondence—the history of the House 
during the Queen’s reign, written by the most 
prominent actors in that history. Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Balfour, Sir William Harcourt, have been 
“ Queen’s reporters” in their day, and have written their letter 
in accordance with custom, seated, with blotting-pad on knee, 
in full view of the House. 

India brought under the direct rule of England, the outbreak 
of great wars, the development of trade, and the colonisation 
of land unknown to the British when the Queen began her 
reign, are all recorded in the pages of these letters, by 
which she was kept in touch with the activity 


A Great 
Minister 


The Nightly 
Letter 


From Parlia- 


mentto of politicians. Each morning, when Parliament 

was sitting, the contents of the despatch-box were 

read and written upon by the Queen. All events were noted, 

all precedents filed for future reference. A minister was always 

on duty in the palace when the Queen was in the country; and 
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throughout her life she modified party rule by the exercise of 
an influence sane, true, and consistent, founded on immense 
experience of men and affairs. 

Meanwhile, behind these affairs of State and Government 
the life of the Royal family passed quietly enough, interrupted, 
until the year of the Queen's irretrievable loss, only by happy 
events of birth and marriage, or by various journeys and State 
functions. Among these journeys must be mentioned the 
Queen’s first railway journey, from Windsor to Paddington, 

in June 1842, and the first of happy visits to 

Seotland Scotland in the same year, which determined her 

to buy an estate north of the Tweed. Through 
Sir James Ciarke’s report the Queen visited Balmoral in 1848, 
and four years later Balmoral became a royal home, a home of 
which she wrote in 1856: ‘‘ Every year my heart becomes more 
fixed in this dear, dear Paradise, and so much more now that 
all has become my dearest Albert’s owz creation, own work, 
own building, own laying-out, as at Osborne; and his great 
taste and the impress of his dear hand have been stamped 
everywhere.” The Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands, and More Leaves, which succeeded it, are 
full of the happy, simple life they led there, among a tenantry 
who grew to love them, and in scenery to which they turned 
for ‘the peace of the hills.” 

Besides journeys to Scotland and Ireland, the Queen and 
Prince Albert visited King Louis Philippe, at the Chateau d’Eu, 
in 1843; the astute, unwise old man, who was to die an exile 
in England after a career in which the kingship of revolutionary 

France was almost the quietest phase. A visit to 

aces Germany in 1845 was a great pleasure to the 
Queen, who saw for the first time the little house 

at Bonn where Prince Albert and lis brother had lived while 
they studied at the University, and at Rosenau, the place of his 
childhood. The room of these two little princes was “ quite in 
the roof, with a tiny bedroom on each side, in one of which 
they both used to sleep with their tutor. The view is beautiful, 
and the paper is still full of holes from their fencing; and the 
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very same table is there on which they were dressed when they 
were little.” At Gotha the Queen saw her old governess, the 
Baroness Lehzen, whom formerly she had “adored, but feared.” 

Returning home, the Queen entertained the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, whose visit was unforeseen—he had the habit of 
breaking through the tedious approaches of State visits by 
arriving without announcement. Having stated that he should 
visit England the following year, he arrived unexpectedly at the 
house of the Russian Ambassador, and was 4g) Un- 
brought by Prince Albert to Buckingham Palace conventional 
without delay. During the visit he slept on the ae 
leather bag stuffed with straw which was his campaigning bed, 
and in various ways the picturesque despot, ambitious, mag- 
nanimous, swayed by moods and impulses to sudden wrath or 
to a winning gentleness, made a noteworthy impression on his 
hosts and on the Court. The Queen remarked him with 
interest, and judged him shrewdly, pitying him for the power 
which weighed upon his swiftly affected spirit, and speaking 
with some amusement of “his admiration of beauty,” and his 
faithfulness “‘to those he admired twenty-eight years ago.” 
Louis Philippe was another visitor in this year, and it seemed 
as though the Sovereigns of Europe were representing a new 
and more suave civilisation which should keep peace between 
nations. 

There was anxiety beneath these friendly visits, and in 1846 
the wise intervention of the Queen made itself felt in the 
‘Spanish Marriage” question, which threatened to embroil 
England in war, while the gaunt tragedy of starving Ireland 
staggered the Government at home. Mr. Gladstone, 
writing in 1875, when the history of Louis Philippe pone etinnrinnne 
and Guizot’s projects for obtaining the throne of 
Spain for one of the French princes was more fully known, 
wrote: ‘We know with how much truth, fulness and decision, 
and with how much tact and delicacy the Queen, aided by Prince 
Albert, took a principal part on behalf of the nation in the painful 
question of the Spanish marriage.” It was a tribute from a states- 
man to successful statesmanship, and from a man who might 
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have been more beloved if he could have said pleasant things 
as admirably as he could say true things. The wiles of the 
French king and minister were too intricate to march with 
nature, and a simple turn of events confounded them. 

In 1848 there was a cataclysm of disaster to the thrones of 
Europe, and Louis Philippe and his Queen, arrogant no more, 
arrived destitute as Mr. and Mrs. Smith in England, which 

gave them shelter. England, under a rule which 
Disasters was sympathetic to the time-spirit and the nation- 
spirit, stood firm during that year of revolution, 
and the Queen and Prince Albert showed themselves generous 
and wise to fugitive princes, and princes threatened with ruin. 
France, Spain, Austria, disrupted Italy, and the Papal States 
were in the turmoil. Prince William of Prussia, afterwards 
German Emperor, narrowly escaped lynching by the mob, and 
found a refuge in England; while an exile at his wit’s end for 
money left his lodging in King Street, St. James’s, to become 
Emperor of the French. 

Princess Louise was born this year, and Lord John Russell, 
needlessly and unreasonably sharing in the general alarm, 
with difficulty persuaded the Queen, who was quite undis- 
turbed, to take the baby out of reach of the dreaded Chartists. 
The Queen’s calmness was justified. Chartism died of conces- 
sion and exposure, and Stockmar saw a realisation of the ideal 
he had expounded—constitutional monarchy seemed firmly set 
on its basis of democracy. 

But the difficulties of a constitutional Sovereign are not only 
in dealing with a nation. Before long the Queen was called 

The Queen UPON to show her tact and decision in her attitude 

v. Lord towards a minister who attempted to ignore her 
Palmerston wishes. The death of Sir Robert Peel had left 
Lord Palmerston the most prominent figure in English politics. 
Self-assertive, intolerant, apparently capricious in his sympa- 
thies, he had asserted himself in foreign politics by a capacity 
that was too intuitive to win the confidence of the crowned heads 
of Europe, or of his fellow ministers, whose opinions he made no 
attempt to conciliate. Conservative in politics, the British con- 
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stitution was held up by him for the guidance of other sovereigns 
in countries where such a system meant revolution. When 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs he was apt to consider that in 
his own person he represented the constitution of which he 
approved. In 1849 the Queen was obliged to remind him that 


constitu- gesting, for 
tionally he the peace 
was under of the Gov- 


the control 
of the 
Prime Min- 
ister, and 
that de- 
spatches 
should 
pass for 
her appro- 
valthrough 
themedium 
of Lord 
John Rus- 
sell. Lord 
John Rus- 
sell ap- 
proved the 
arrange 
ment, sug- 





ernment, 
that the 
Queen 
should at- 
tend as 
immedi- 
ately as 
possible to 


the de- 
spatches. 
With per- 


fect good 
humour 
and con- 
sideration 
for her im- 
patient 
minister 
the Queen 





agreed, asking only that she might “not be pressed for an 
answer in a few minutes, as is done now sometimes.” 

For a time things went smoothly, until again Lord Palmerston 
dismissed the Queen and Government from his consideration in 
moments of decision. Thereupon the Queen wrote a clear and 
precise memorandum to the Prime Minister, stating with 

severity the relations that must be observed by 

A Rebuke the Foreign Secretary. Lord Palmerston received 

this rebuke from the Queen at a moment when his 
independent action seemed justified by a brilliant success. He 
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accepted it with perfect temper, with dignity and graceful 
deference, but his character made neutrality an impossible 
attitude, and before long his sympathy with the Hungarian 
patriot, Kossuth, seemed likely to compromise England with 
Austria. The Queen and Prince Albert again had cause for 


displeasure ; Norman- 
but in the by’s ans- 
days which wer to the 
followed despatch of 


the coup 
détat by 
which 


the British 
Govern- 
ment, in- 


Louis Na- structing 
poleon him as 
made him- our am- 
self Prince bassador 


President 
of France, 


in France 
to remain 





at the cost entirely 
of Paris — passive, in- 
turned 7. * ou formed the 
into a city ; - Queen for 
of slaugh- the first 
ter, there time that 
was cause Lord Pal- 
for anger merston 
more seri- Lady Palmerston had already 
ous. Lord expressed 


entire approval of Louis Napoleon’s action. The Queen was 
so angry that the resignation of the Foreign Secretary was 
the only course open to him, and when Palmerston’s lame 
defence was heard in the House, public opinion regarded 
him as dismissed, and rightly dismissed, by the Queen from 
office. 

In 1851 a happier connection between Great Britain and 
foreign nations was celebrated in the Exhibition, which, for her 
husband’s sake, whose labours had instituted it, was a triumph 
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near to the heart of the Queen. When she opened it with 

the Prince Consort and their two elder children she “ flushed 

through with a new look of power and pride,” 

on, and though the visions of a universal peace passed 

in a bitter waking to strife and tumult, the benefits 

which resulted to the industrial development of Great Britain 

place the remembrance of the Exhibition among the actions for 
which the memory of the Prince is honoured. 

The death of the Duke of Wellington was a sorrow which 
affected the Queen’s personal happiness more than national 
affairs were affected by the removal of one whose fighting days 
were long over, the quality of whose statesmanship was exalted 
by the gratitude of the nation for the achievements of that 
splendid past. His funeral showed how the 
nation honoured the national hero; in the heart of 
the Queen the grim old soldier, his fidelity, his 
almost whimsical loyalty, was one of those personal memories 
that have enriched her life, which have given to the death of 
great men the sad significance of a personal loss. 

England turned from the close of a career of military glory 
to face a crisis of national anxiety, when the honour, the pres- 
tige of the nation was saved only at a cost of twenty-four 
thousand men and forty-one millions of money. The Queen’s 
personal activity before and during the terrible period of the 
Crimean war, the suffering it caused her by the accusations 
which people, indiscriminating in the agitation of that mis- 
managed campaign, brought against the Prince Consort, her 
anxiety, her grief for the suffering, the squandered heroism of 
‘my soldiers,” fill this time in her life with trouble and pain, 
heavier than the trouble and pain of the nation. Striving to 
avert the war, when it became inevitable she spared no effort 

to secure success, and, as the issue of our awful 

The Crimea sacrifice, to prevail with the Sultan, whom we had 

supported, for justice within his dominions. She 

had been on the side of Lord Aberdeen and peace, against 

Palmerston, who, with the majority of the nation, declared for 

war. Palmerston gained France as the ally ot England. 
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Prussian aid, if her Majesty had succeeded in gaining the 
sanction of the dilettante king, might have kept the balance 
of peace. 

When England was at war, no prayer against our enemies 
was allowed by the Queen, who strove to alleviate the results 
of dishonesty and incapacity from which our starving, ill-clad 
soldiers suffered ; with the women of England she encouraged 
and aided the ministrations of Miss Florence Nightingale. Not 
until the Prince’s death was it fully known how he had suffered 
from the attacks made upon him by the newspapers. It can 
only be surmised what the injustice from her people to her 
husband meant to the Queen. During the war, in 1855, our 
ally, the Emperor of France, and his beautiful wife, were the 
Queen’s guests at Windsor, and a return visit was made later 
in the same year. In September, Sebastopol fell, 
and the war was at an end. The Queen’s name 
is fitly associated with the valour of her troops 
by her institution of the Victoria Cross in February 1856. 

The Peace of Paris had hardly been completed when the 
defeat of Russia seemed likely to be avenged by our loss of 


“For 
Valour” 


India in the Mutiny, which shook the fabric of British rule in 
May 1857. England was panic-stricken at the sudden horror 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore, at the fear of massacre impending 
to our troops, and to the men and women and children who 
looked for safety to that handful of an army. These panic fears 
were not realised, and, when the strain of fear 

relaxed, found vent in clamorous cries for revenge, India 

the Queen, in her directions for the Royal Procla- 

mation to the people of India, showed herself merciful and 
generous. To Lord Derby, then Prime Minister, she wrote 
that a document giving pledges for a female Sovereign after a 
bloody civil war ‘‘must breathe feelings of generosity, benevo- 
lence, and religious toleration.” 

The years following these troubles were comparatively quiet, 
and marked in the Queen’s home-life by the marriage ‘of her 
eldest daughter, and by the birth of the first grandchild, the 
present German Kaiser. 
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1861 opened with the death of the Queen’s mother, and 
before the close of the year the blow had fallen which left the 
Queen a widow. Ina letter to Stockmar she had written, “J 
know other people are often separated, but I feel that I could 

never get accustomed to it. Without him every- 

“= thing loses its interest. I pray God not to let me 

survive him.” When at midnight “Great Paul” 
tolled the passing bell for that fine spirit, there was grief 
for the loss to the nation, anxiety for the future, regret for 
injustice in the past, mingled with sorrow for the sorrowing 
Queen. 

The death of Prince Consort marked a change which 
influenced the external affairs of the State. The Queen 
continued to work as he and she had worked for her people. 
The methods by which she had learnt from him to find time in 
an ordinary day to govern an Empire and keep in touch with 
foreign rulers, to give attention to family claims, and to the 
claims of art, of charity, and of friendship, were never laid 
aside. But the death of the Prince Consort, who, assisting her, 
had shortened his life by constant work, threw upon her “ alone 
and unassisted ’’—as a pathetic letter to her people afterwards 
pleaded—‘“‘ duties which she cannot neglect without injury to 





public service, which weigh unceasingly upon her, 

An Appeal overwhelming her with work and anxiety,” to dis- 
charge which she must of necessity have sought 

retirement. Those who complained of the “selfish seclusion” 
of the Queen were answered in the pathetic plea for a truer 
understanding, which it is believed that the Queen herself 
wrote. ‘The Queen has laboured conscientiously to discharge 
those duties, till her health and strength, already shaken by the 
utter and abiding desolation which has taken the place of her 
former happiness, have been seriously impaired. To call upon 
her to undergo, in addition, the fatigue of these mere State 
ceremonies, which can be equally well performed by other 
English members of her family, is to ask her to run the risk of 
entirely disabling herself for the discharge of these other duties 
which cannot be neglected without serious injury to the public 
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interests. The Queen will however do what she can... to 
afford that support and countenance to society, and to give that 
encouragement to trade, which is desired of her. More the 
Queen cannot do; and more the kindness and good feeling of 
her people will surely not exact from her.” And of herself, the 
right of sorrow and weariness to the sympathy of those for 
whom she spent her working hours without counting the cost, 
there is no word. In later years these complaints’ ceased. 
The Queen satisfied all just claims, the infirmity of old age was 
not allowed to keep her secluded from her people, but after 
Prince Albert’s death she never again lived in London, and for 
a time she lived in a complete seclusion which society and trade 
deplored. 

Ten years after the death of his father, the serious illness of 
the Prince of Wales again drew the Queen and the nation 
together in the stress of a common anxiety, and when the 
Queen drove with the Prince and Princess of Wales to return 
thanks for his recovery, she must have felt again 
how truly the love and sympathy of her people 
was with her in trouble and joy. The passing of 


The Prince’s 
Illness 


time brought the interest of her children’s marriages, the birth 
of grandchildren and great-grandchildren, to fill her heart, while 
in 1878 the Princess Alice, her mother’s comforter in the first 
bitterness of widowhood, died on the anniversary of her father’s 
death. Later, the death of Prince Leopold left the Queen 
sorrowing for a son, who, delicate as he was, had spirit and 
intelligence bright and swift for the happiness of life. Outside 
her own immediate family the Queen’s wide circle of relations 
and friends filled her life with the interests of human ties, and 
with a frequent sorrow for death. Before the end of her life 
she had seen death close the long lives of many whose birth she 
had seen, had lost nearly all those whose friendship had been 
given to her in youth or middle age: yet to the last she 
had a ready interest in life, a comprehension for the interests of 
those about her. 

Not less full of change was the wider world of politics, of 
international affairs,in which she maintained her interest, kceping 
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pace with the development of an age of developments. During 
the Reform excitement which closed Lord Russell’s political 
career, and inaugurated the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, which 
brought Robert Lowe into a prominence that for the time 
eclipsed Disraeli, and gave Bright a triumph of reputation, she 
betrayed no excitement. ‘Ihe Crown, which seemed to public 
discontent costly and superfluous, did not escape discussion ; 
but, quietly performing duties more important than drawing- 
rooms, levées, or reviews, she greeted the change of ministers 
without any hint of personal feeling. She opened Parliament 
for the first time since her loss in 1866, and three times while 
Disraeli was Prime Minister she did his loyalty and brilliant 
service honour by opening Parliament in person. 
Disraeli Disliked by the Prince Consort, when Derby 
resigned in 1868 and Disraeli became Prime 
Minister, he knew how to prove himself more than the 
adventurer which the Prince had thought him, and to win the 
confidence and admiration of the Queen, whom he. made 
Empress of India. 
When Disraeli died the Queen honoured his memory with 
an act of affectionate observance; and Mr. Gladstone, when he 
came into office, was obviously unwelcome to her. 
Gladstone The Khartoum tragedy was an inexpressibie grief to 
the Queen; and the ministry formed under Lord 
Salisbury in 1885 found cordial reception. In 1887 the Empire 
kept festival with all the ceremony that might express the love 
and honour, the gratitude and joy which her fifty years’ rule 
evoked. Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, in 1894, after a year’s 
struggle to carry Home Rule, gave the Queen an opportunity 
to show the gracious appreciation which loyalty to herself and 
the State, and the devotion of great powers to public ends, 
always won from her. Her beautiful letter, when the great 
Commoner refused a_ peerage, touched Mr. Gladstone in- 
expressibly ; and when, in 1898, a career that had begun 
when the Queen came to the throne closed in peace at 
Hawarden, her sympathy with his widow expressed itself in 
a fine tribute to the dead statesman. 
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These latter years of the Queen’s reign were filled with activities 
that proved how indispensable she had become to her people. 
In joy and in sorrow her ever-present sympathy seemed to grow, 
and in spite of the infirmities of age, work was undertaken 
which involved a considerable strain upon her faculties. Un- 
tiringly she performed her task, and to the deafening applause 





Debenham, Ryde 


The Last Scene 


of millions gave thanks at last at St. Paul’s for the unexampled 
blessings of her reign. 

Thus did the Diamond Jubilee close with fitting pageantry 
of Empire the sixty years which had witnessed 
that Empire’s development In the darkest 7?@ Final 
™ af P ; . i Jubilee 
shadow of national anxiety and loss, the Queen, 
with private troubles of her own, cheered her people in 
England and in Ireland; lightened by her presence, the-fine 
appeal of her messages, her actions, the heavy hearts of a 
people whose sacrifices and anxieties she shared. To speak 
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of the part she played in foreign politics during later times 

is impossible. Only in the future will recent events be known 

as are the events of those early years when she proved the 

wisdom, the tenderness, the fine power of sovereignty which, 

with a riper experience, have, as we partly know, 

The End _ shaped to finer issues the conflicts for progress and 

for development. And now, after the long years of 

power, of pomp, of devotion to great ends, there has come to 

her the quietness, the hush, which no voice of a people mourning 
its great loss may break. 


Victoria 


(22nd January, 1907) 


HE, on whose wide domains the sun ne’er set, 
Sinks, like the sun, lost only to our gaze, 
While still the undimmed lustre of her rays 

Shines in some fair, far realm undreamed of yet. 
And just as when the bright orb sinks below 
The distant west, dark shadows sweep the scene 
Till the new glory of the afterglow— 

The lingering radiance of what once has been— 
Fills all the sky and gilds the shimmering sea ; 
So, dark as now the landscape seems to be, 

Soon shall the hours bring back the golden sheen, 
And in an age-long afterglow of glory 

Our Empire's sons shall read the splendid story 


Of England's greatest, best, and noblest Queen. 


Epwarp C. ALDEN. 
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The Reign of Woman in 
the World of Art 


HE power of personal influence is a hopeful and beautiful 
theme of study. None other is so full of noble appeal 
to the spirit by which fine things are wrought by men 

for the mass of their fellow men, and through them for the 
multitude that come after. There is no victory of death over a 
spirit that here in the living minds of men still a 

has its activity, still among the dust of common Inspiring 
and ignoble thoughts sows the seeds of a fairer Theme 
inspiration. This immortality seen by mortal eyes, this 
infinite influence of spirit on spirit to which our finite minds 
bear witness, is the very blossoming in the dust of which James 
Shirley spoke the lines of stately consolation—lines which seem 
fitly spoken of the Queen, whose long life has reached its 
final day, but whose record of achievement is not yet fully 
written in its effect on a finer national development. 

And of national developments during the Queen’s reign, none 
has more right to attention than the development in scope and 
importance of art, and in special of art practised by women. 
Her reign has seen women fitting themselves in every field of 
artistic and intellectual activity to take a place among honourable 
craftsmen, and in no direction has the personal example and 
interest of the Queen been more effective than in the direction of 
the better training and wider opportunities for women artists. 

From the time when, as a little Princess, she learnt drawing 
from Westall the Academician, and amused herself in intervals 
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of that carefully directed, monotonous child life by making 

sketches of pictures in Kensington Palace, the Queen found 

in the pleasure and practice of art one of her most constant 

resources. One of her drawing masters said of 

oe his child pupil that “she would have made the 

best female artist of the day if she had not been 

born to wear a crown,” and in drawings made when she was 

fourteen there is enough freedom and intention shown to make 
the compliment touch truth. 

In those days the Queen had not been out of Great Britain, 
and except for quiet journeys with her mother to the sea-side 
or country she had seen nothing of the world, charged to an 
intelligent child secluded from most of the happy incidents 
with which children’s thoughts are filled, full of the variety 
which life in a palace lacked. ‘The Roman peasants in the 
Princess Victoria’s drawing are quite imaginary beings, evolved 

from Hayter’s conventionalised types by a fancy 

a for fresh and pretty things. In the other drawing, 

which has been preserved, there is knowledge of 

the subject to guide the representation of it, and it is not 

fanciful to suppose that the most beautiful relationship which 

the Queen’s childhood knew, the care and love of her mother, 

was in her mind when she chose this picture to copy from 

among the many in the palace. Both drawings show a certain 

directness in expressing structure and action, and have besides 
a sympathetic feeling for the lines of composition. 

Richard Westall did not live to see the accession of the Queen, 
and after his death she worked under various teachers. The 
earnestness with which the Queen pursued the study of art can 
be indicated in no more effective way than by alluding to an 
account left by one of these teachers, Mr. W. L. Leitch, intro- 
duced at Windsor by Lady Canning, a pupil who held his 
talent in genuine admiration. “I am very conscientious in my 
work,” said the Queen at the first lesson, “and you will tell me 
what to do just as you told Lady Canning.” 

The water-colourist, albeit somewhat fearful lest he should 
weary his pupil, began by explaining the elements of all art, 
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The Hon, Charlotte Canning (The Countess Canning), and 
The Hon. Louisa Stuart (Marchioness of Waterford) 
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the principles of composition, of light and shade, of colour, 
illustrating what he said by examples in pen-and-ink, sepia, 
and the hke. “1 was much impressed by the earnestness which 
the Queen showed during this explanation. I 

ana, now proceeded to describe what colour was, and 
how all fine quality of colour was derived from a 

practical knowledge of the three primitive colours, yeilow, 
red, and blue. . . . ‘This is very wonderful, and I am delighted ; 
but I am surprised that I have never had this explained before.’ ” 

Ere the close of this first lesson by Mr. Leitch, she had 
enjoined him to come again on the following Thursday, and 
had determined to devote half an hour each morning to simple 
exercises in colour, and thus to make work in this kind 
interesting ‘‘ by seeing our way with nature.” 

The happiest phase of the Queen’s artistic life is connected 
with the etching reproduced here. In the years after her 
marriage she worked for the first time with the pleasure and 
inspiration of comradeship. A room in Buckingham Palace 

was fitted up for etching by the Queen and Prince 
yt Consort, and there they spent some of the happiest 
hours of their happy married life. Her own 
children, Prince Albert, or other members of the Royal Family, 
were the Queen’s usual models, and in some of the etchings 
there is a simple charm, which no artist can achieve who does 
not work with love for what he renders, and a clearness of aim 
which suggests the trained hand interpreting the subject to 
artistic purpose. Among these ctchings none better exem- 
plifies this than the full-length drawing of a child, reproduced 
here by kind permission of Messrs. Tussaud. In the simple 
poise of the figure, the straightforward rendering of drapery 
and curly hair, and in the graceful line composition, there is 
the dexterity and tact of real artistic feeling. 

This etching, and another representing the same child model 
—the mother of the German Empress, then Princess Adelaide 
of Hohenlohe—were executed in 1840, a few months after the 
Queen’s marriage, and are among the earliest examples of her 
etching. A charming example of her early work is the etching 
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of the Empress Frederick as a three months old baby, close- 
capped and in long robes, held by a nurse who is almost hidden 
by the infant. Another etching shows the Princess Royal 
seated on the ground in the independence of twelve months of 
age, while six drawings of “ Victoria, on January Ist, 1844, in 
the costume of the late Princess Royal, after West,” are 
delightful in their rendering of the quaint little lady in her 
brocaded gown. The etching of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, at the age of three, is familiar to the public through 
the autograph proof which added many guineas to the Artists’ 
War Fund in February of last year, and other etchings, too 
numerous to be mentioned, show the delight with which the 
Queen practised this swift and fascinating art. 

The Prince Consort was in art, as in national affairs, the 
most inspiring influence of the Queen’s life, and etchings by 
him were among the possessions without which the Queen 
never travelled. Some of his best work was concerned with 
animals, and shows evidence of real technical ability, and the 
knowledge of the subject which removes work from the futile 

attempts of the amateur. A portrait of the 

pe favourite skye-terrier, ‘Islay,’ dated 1840, drawn 

by the Queen and etched by Prince Albert, is one 

of the numerous drawings of animals which remind one of the 

fact that the Queen was for some time a pupil of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, some of whose pictures she copied successfully. 

There is a considerable amount of work in water-colour by 
the Queen, some of which dates from the years when her 
children were her models, while later there are portrait heads 
of her grandchildren, which show no decline of skill. 

In turning from the work of the Queen as an artist to speak 
of her influence on other women artists, the three Princesses 

who have achieved success in art must be men- 
The tioned. The influence of the Queen on the 

Princess's ‘ ; 

Work education of her children was one of the most 

direct issues of her wide activity, and in their 

education the training of hand and eye was considered as 
important as purely intellectual training. 
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As children they in their turn amused themselves with 
drawing what pleased their fancy. It is interesting to note in 
contrast to the solitary child artist of Kensington Palace, that 
these children of happier circumstances concerned themselves 
with grotesque art—monkeys, devils, horned and cloven-hoofed 
—as with the army and the stage, those two delights of child- 
hood. An early drawing by the Empress Frederick is of 
Mrs. Kean in “ Richard II.,” and some of the grotesque figures 
by Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold were intended for 
a “shadow theatre” of their own making. The Empress 
Frederick, when fifteen, sent a sketch to the Art Bazaar for 
the Widows and Orphans of Crimean Soldiers, which realised 
250 guineas, to her surprise and pleasure. 

It will be remembered that in the auction of pictures con- 
tributed to the Artists’ War Fund, two life-size heads from her 
brush of a ‘‘ Man-o’-War’s Man” and an Indian ‘“ Sowar,” 
realised respectively 70 and 30 guineas for the charity. In 
her life of state duties, in a country where ceremonial is rigid 
and arduous, the Empress Frederick has had fewer opportunities 
for the practice of her art than have been open to Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll. Though she paints 
in oil and water-colour, it is as a sculptor that the 
Princess is best known, and of work by royal 
artists none is better known to the public than the statue 
of the Queen by the Princess Louise which stands hard by 
Kensington Palace. That the Princess should have chosen 
sculpture as her art shows the serious purpose which will 
strive towards the mastery of an art rather than play with it, 

There is no light concern with their art possible for those 
who elect to work out their conceptions in stone. There is an 
easy pleasure attainable by the painter who is content to use 
colour for superficial effect, but for the worker in stone, only 
by a laborious technical process can any expression of the 
mental conception be achieved. Of all the arts there is none 
less attractive to the amateur, none to which the artist must 


A Royal 
Sculptor 


serve a longer and more conscientious apprenticeship. 
And the Princess has served this apprenticeship. Her art 
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has been a life-long preoccupation with her, since the time, 
when as a little child, she watched Mrs. Thorneycroft at work 
in the palace on the statues of the four eldest children of the 
Queen, known as “The Four Seasons.” She has studied 
under various artists since Mrs. Thorneycroft first gave an 
impulse to her ambitions. One of her teachers was Miss Susan 
Durant, whose “ Faithful Shepherdess,” commissioned by the 
Corporation of London, may be seen in the Mansion House, 
and whose bust of the Queen is in the Middle Temple. 

Later the Princess worked hard in the studio of the late 
Sir Edgar Boehm. The statue of the Queen is the most 
important work of her chisel, and among statues of Her 
Majesty this dignified, sympathetic, rendering of personality is 
worthy to occupy the finely appropriate spot 
where it stands. The bust of the Queen, which 
preceded this full-length portrait, and the ex- 
pressive bust of Mr. Paderewski are well known examples of 


A Hard 
Worker 


her art; but it is not so generally known that the monument 
in Kensal Green to Mrs. Thurston, nurse to the Queen’s 
children from 1846-67, owes its design to the Princess, who 
was among the children whom she tended. The bas-relief on 
the monument, showing a nurse shielding two little children 
from the wind, wrought with tender sincerity, is a beautiful 
tribute to the memory of one of those faithful servants whom 
the royal family has never forgotten to honour. 

As an example of the concern shown by the Queen in the 
success of art societies, one may instance her association with 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, more familiarly 
known as the “ Old” Water-colour Society. In its archives are 
to be found details of not a few “scarlet” days, whereon royalty 
was received. In the summer of 1834 the Duchess of Kent, 

accompanied by the then Princess Victoria, visited 

Encourage- the exhibition, and soon after her coronation in 
ment of ‘ 

Ast 1838 the Queen and her mother were again re- 

ceived by the President and officers. As is well 

known, the veteran artist, Mr. Sant, has for many years been 


Portrait-painter in Ordinary to the Queen; but it is less weil 
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known that for long the offices depending on her Majesty’s 
pleasure included that of Flower-painter in Ordinary. When 
Valentine Bartholomew died in 1879, the Queen appointed a 
lady to the post, namely, Mrs. Angell, ce Helen Coleman. 
During the five years that elapsed between this mark of royal 
favour being conferred upon her and the artist’s premature 
death, at the age of thirty-seven, in 1884, she sent some fifty- 
seven still-life studies to the gallery in Pall Mall East. Year 
by year there was an increasing demand for her drawings, year 
by year she was enabled to raise her prices. 

In taking pleasure in the practice of art and in training her 
children to an understanding of it, the Queen turned her per- 
sonal talent to account in a way which has had considerable 
effect on the women artists of her era. Her recognition of the 
claims of art to the support and gratitude of the State—the 
public expression of this private interest—has achieved what 
no ruler, influenced only by political considerations, unfired by 
a personal enthusiasm, could have compassed so effectively. 
The foundation and endowment of a National School of Design 
in the year of the Queen’s Accession, opened the way of pro- 
gress to the women art workers of the British Isles. Before 
that time there were no public schools of art where women 
could fit themselves for craftsmanship, and for the practice of 
the fine arts there were innumerable difficulties in the way of 
thorough study. 

In a few cases women gifted with artistic power were by 
fortunate circumstance enabled to learn their art. Mrs. Thor- 
neycroft, born in 1814, the daugliter and pupil of John Francis, 
the sculptor, exhibited at the Royal Academy some years before 
the National School of Design began work in 
Somerset House; and among women painters of 
the day, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Carpenter, the portrait- 
painter, and Miss Margaret Gillies, are names to be remembered. 
But the majority of women artists in the early years of the 
nineteenth century plied an undistinguished industry for-lack 
of opportunity to study. The opening of National Art Training- 
schools throughout the kingdom gave this opportunity, and at 
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present 287 schools, under the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, besides the numerous art schools 
and studios which followed the example of South Kensington, 
are open to women students. To the Queen and to the Prince 
Consort, who identified himself with the best interests of the 
Queen and of the nation, this rapid development is due. The 
beginning of the Prince’s connection with national art was in 
1842, when he became chairman to the Royal Commission for 
inquiring how the work of decorating the new Houses of 
Parliament could be made most helpful to the Fine Arts. 

The interest then first shown continued to work in his mind 
through the arduous years of almost unrecognised public service, 
which culminated in the great exhibition in 1851. That 
exhibition, promoted by the Prince, opened by the Queen, 
showed Great Britain miserable among nations in 
the condition of her national art, and the institu- 
tion the following year of a section in the Privy 
Council for the advancement of science and art indicated 
again the instant attention of royalty to artistic interests. 
The Department of Science and Art, then created, settled at 
South Kensington in 1857, and the museums there and at 
Bethnal Green, the support of national museums and insti- 
tutions throughout the United Kingdom, the circulation and 
exhibition of works of art, are phases of the work of the 
department. Its chief end, the end for which it was mainly 
instituted, is, of course, the furtherance of popular instruction 
in art, especially in those arts of design which are the most 
beautiful result of a care for the comeliness of life. 

Before the institution of the national art schools, the art 
students of Great Britain were estimated at about 1000. When 
the schools were moved from Somerset House to South 
Kensington in 1857 they numbered 55,000. At the present 
time the number of students in the Government 
schools alone is over 2,500,000, and the greater 
proportion of these students consists of women. 
These figures show the influence of Queen Victoria, exercised 
through the medium of State, on the conditions of art in 
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England, and many of the women who have benefited by 
these new conditions have indirectly extended that influence by 
the new power which has accrued to them from a recognised 
position among artists. 

The Academy schools were opened in 1861 by the determina- 
tion of a woman, Miss Laura Hereford, who claimed the right 
to entrance, which the acceptance of her work, before the sex of 
the artist was known, had given her. She won the day, and 
the Royal Academy, which had numbered two women among 
the original members, henceforth allowed women the privilege 
of free instruction in their schools. Miss Hereford died, still a 

young woman, in 1870, but an artist who followed 
ag a eg her example, and so maintained the advantage she 

had won, is still working with full power among 
the women portrait-painters of to-day. This artist, Madame 
Canziani, then Miss Louisa Starr, was the first woman gold 
medallist in the Academy schools. The niece of Miss Here- 
ford, Miss Helen Paterson, now Mrs. Allingham, was among 
those first women students who availed themselves of the 
opportunity gained for them. The fresh, country-sweet ren- 
derings of English landscape, no less than her admirable art 
as an illustrator, have, since the time when Ruskin first 
spoke with delight of her work, been a constant pleasure to 
visitors of exhibitions, and to those who appreciate the right 
illustration of books. The opening of tlie Academy schools to 
women, the acknowledgment of their right to privileges granted 
to skill, has not yet resulted in the reception by a woman of 
the distinction of membership of the Academy. Women may 
compete with men in the schools, may exhibit their pictures at 
Burlington House, but since Angelica Kaufmann and Mary 
Maser were elected members no woman has had this distinction 
conferred upon her. 

Lady Butler, whose famous “ Roll Call” was greeted by the 
hanging committee in 1874 with raised hats, missed election to 
the associateship by the opposition of one academician, and 
since that time no woman's name has ever come into the ballot, 


though four are on the list. Since the Royal Academy 
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exhibition of 1874, when the work of the unknown girl artist 
had to be protected from eager crowds by a railing, there has 
been no example of fame so suddenly achieved by 
a woman painter. At this date there is no name 
in art better known to the public than the name 
of Lady Butler, of whom in the new interest excited by her 
triumph, a critic wrote in 1874, “to the general public Miss 
Thompson is as new as the Albert Memorial at Kensington.” 
The names of her best-known pictures stir the hearts of 
Englishmen with their record of military feats, of military 
endurance, which painter and public will not suffer to perish 
from memory. ‘Quatre Bras,” ‘‘The Charge of the Scots 
Greys at Waterloo,” “ Tel-el-Kebir ”’—these, and others of her 
many pictures, have supported the reputation she won for herself 
by the fine achievement of her youth. ‘“ Remnants of an Army” 
shows the return to Jellalabad of the spent, horror-stricken 
man who alone of all the multitude survived the horrors of 
that awful death-march from Cabul. Here truly there is the 
resolution to paint things as they really are, or were, which 
made Ruskin claim her as “the first fine pre-Raphaelite painter 
of battle-scenes.” 
Lady Butler is among the five women artists whose work is 
represented in the Tate Gallery, the other four being 
a. Miss Kemp Welch, Lady Stanley, Miss Mildred 
Artists Butler, and Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt. In the same 
gallery hangs the work of another woman artist, 
who to some extent paralleled the quick success of Lady Butler, 
and who, too, is noticeable for the resolution to concern herself 
with things of observation, with problems of action, and of 
swift life. Miss Lucy Kemp Welch is a student of the Her- 
komer School at Bushey ; but in the picture, ‘Colt Hunting in 
the New Forest,” which was bought by the Chantrey Bequest 
on its exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1896, and now hangs 
in the Tate Gallery, there is a dash and freedom which is an 
inspiration from the world of life rather than an expression of 
studio practice. 
Lady Butler paints the stirring moods of war, and Miss 
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Kemp Welch the uncurbed swiftness of wild life in the forest. 
In the work of Lady Stanley there is yet another expression of 
the wider scope of women artists of the modern 
enema school, As Miss Dorothy Tennant she studied 
Work at the Slade School, and afterwards found in 
the shrewd activity of London street children 
a study to occupy her brush and pencil. “His First Offence” 
is one of these studies, and if training in the studio be more 
than the equipment for the life-long adventure of art, it is 
of interest to note the various schools in which these three 
women learnt the technicalities of their art. Lady Butler at 
South Kensington, but also in Florence; Miss Kemp Welch 
under Herkomer at Bushey; and Lady Stanley in the Slade 
School when Professor Legros directed the students there. Later 
she studied in Paris, the city of art for modern students, as 
was Rome in the days of the academic tradition. 

To Paris many women have gone to feel their way towards 
emancipation from the routine of preliminary training, and 
among these the name of “ Henrietta Rae,” Mrs. Ernest Nor- 
mand, is prominent, as it is among women painters of the 
day. Her first studio training in England was at Heatherley’s 
art school, and later she entered the Academy schools. In 
much of her work the fascination of Greek mythology, ‘ of 
the beauty which is Greece,” guides her intention. The ‘Psyche 
before the Throne of Venus” and “Diana and Calisto” are 
fresh in the memory of visitors to Burlington House, but her 
most recent achievement, and one which places women among 
artists who have adorned the buildings of public life, is the 
fresco from which our illustration is taken. The original was 
unveiled on the ambulatory wall of the Royal Exchange by the 
Lord Mayor last autumn, and forms one of the series by modern 
artists commemorating the history of the city. The more 
dramatic incident of Whittington destroying the bonds of the 
king, which Mrs. Normand would have painted had the legend 
rested on a sufficient basis of fact, might have been more 
accordant with her artistic sympathies, which lead her to the 


portrayal of moments of dramatic or emotional force. In the 
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Liverpool Corporation Gallery is an example of such a com- 
position by her—“ Ophelia,” showing the moment, when, with 
poignant snatches of sweet songs on her lips, Ophelia moves 
towards the guilty king and queen with her offering of flowers. 
The number of women artists, their activity in many phases 
of art, makes it impossible even to mention the names of those 
whose work deserves detailed notice. In many public galleries 
are noteworthy examples by women in the arts of 
Their Pro- ‘ . . ° ge 
gressana decoration; in crafts like those of bookbinding 
a and metal work women express an originality, 
show technical dexterity. In a word, whereas in 
1837 they confined their efforts in this kind to the making of 
frocks, antimacassars, Berlin wool-work, bead-screens, and 
samplers, they to-day endeavour earnestly, and with a measure 
of success, to add to the world’s possession of beautiful objects 
—in picture, sculpture, and the skilled crafts. The change is 
potent, far-reaching. 


Rose E. D. SKETCHLEY. 
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The Reign of Woman in 
Education and Industry 


7 ] \HE tree of Literature has many branches; and one of 
the most umbrageous of these is periodical; whilst one of 
the most blooming and flourishing of what is periodical 

wooes the approval of the fairest beings in creation,” 

In such terms the editors of the Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, 
Music and Romance begin a self-complacent preface to a volume 
which we may take as typical of women’s reading estadions 
in the year that the Queen was crowned. They Literature 
go on to take special credit for their ‘‘ strenuous a 
efforts as the dispensers of the changes in fashionable costumes 
—the pioneers often—the advocates and patrons always, of 
that which is to be most prized in regard to taste and adornment.’ 
They further thank “ those Contributors who with sisterly zeal 
have volunteered their valuable assistance, persuaded that none 
can so truly and touchingly appeal to woman’s heart and woman’s 
experience as woman herself. And yet,” they perorate in con- 
clusion, ‘‘we must not be unmindful that the sterner and more 
rugged genius of man is the pillar of society, and he is the 
beacon to the tender, confiding and aspiring sex—the object of 
her many imitations as well as exultations—of her endearments 
as well as her culture and thraldom.” 

As it is stated that the contents of this volume cesientntin 
are believed to form an esteemed and delightful Drawing- 

. ° : ° room '- 
companion in the Drawing-room and Library, and 
as this publication was already in its seventh year of existence, 
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and continued for another decade to form “a regular contri- 
bution for the Boudoir of the Woman of Taste and Fashion,” 
it may be useful to glance at the literature that a large number 
of women must have pought and found satisfying. 

The main features are the tinted plates of fashions, of which 
there are twenty-four. In contrast to the staring woodenness of 
present-day dummies, the faces of the models represent an expres- 
sion of almost imbecile amiability. 1n other respects, it would 
seem that the education of the fashion artist has been stationary 
during the last sixty years, for the mere drawing of the figures 
is as grotesque as that of the monsters in the fashion plates of 
to-day. All the young ladies have necks like swans, and each 
has but one foot, which juts out from beneath the bottom of 
the dress like a thin square chisel, and at all angles to the body. 
As regards the text of the volume, there are in particular poems 
“To a Wave,” “ To ——,” “Ona Fossil Flower,” “ On a Leaf,” 
and ‘‘ When Thou art near”; a lurid remance of the Wander- 
ing Jew type called “The Undying One,” and others entitled 
“Laura de Coven,” “ Love’s Falconrie,” “ The Vision of Death,” 
and “The Stolen Interview.” One seeks in vain for a smile of 
humour, a glimpse of intimate knowledge, or a spark of any 
but transpontine passion. 

To a modern woman the reading of such turgidity, even in 
monthly instalments, would probably induce hysterics. Yet 
the book is a true reflection of the position held by woman in 
society at this time. In the jargon of the writers, petulance 
was agacanie, spite was espiégle, and the imperative duty of a 

The whole “OMAN was that she should always be comme il 

Duty of faut. Small wonder, then, that girls and women 

Woman = of the middle and higher classes were encouraged 
to believe that ignorance, slovenliness, and the showy, ill-bred 
superficialities termed ‘accomplishments,’ were all that were 
necessary to gain them the crown of life—a husband. 

Thus, while, where life was easy, women were things of 
amiable or spiteful futility, their poorer sisters in the rank and 
file of homes up and down the country, where work and small 
means restricted life, were the inarticulate slaves of the family, 
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with no other horizon than the sordid toil of the house, mitigated 
by the narrow pleasures of gossip. Ages of ignorance and 
selfishness had created in men (and in some measure among 
women themselves) the convention that she was merely the 
appanage of the male: a creature not for the serious moments 
of his life, but for the playful, the vacant hours, when he might 
fancy for the time that life would be intolerable without the 
“fair object of his consuming passion.” Indeed; a woman of 
the classes had but two utilities: she could ornament her 
husband’s table, and she was indispensable for purposes of entail. 
Otherwise, marriage was but decent burial of an insignificant 
identity. 

The Queen herself was a standing reproach to her sex. In 
mere educational acquirements she was far beyond the conven- 
tion of the day. Latin, Greek and mathematics were subjects 
of study that were the special prerogatives of men. Little more 
was allowed to women, as a rule, than the merest smattering of 
decorous French or Italian, the knowledge of a little drawing 
or painting, and a little summing. But greater far than these 
were the young Queen’s traits of conscientiousness and sympathy, 
in whose impulses neither insincerity, slovenliness, nor showy 
superficiality could exist. Her calm dignity and her indepen- 
dence and balance of mind were rarities of character. She was 
the prototype of her sex in their demands, during the coming 
years, for recognition, for respect, for reverence. She would 
not defer her girlhcod to the brusqueness of authority; she 
would neither be hurried nor treated as of merely formal conse- 
quence. No wonder that with her mingling of the sympathetic 
woman, the naive girl and the unaffected dignity and pride of a 
queen, the people went a little mad, and in their passionate 
devotion believed that, after the slothful and licentious past, 
peace, plenty, and enlightenment were to bless the land. 

Hitherto education of either sex had been leit to the enter- 
prise or enthusiasm of the private individual, and the State had 
done nothing more than contribute a quite inadequate annual 
vote to the funds of the two principal educational associations, 
the British and Foreign School Society and the National Society 
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for the Education of the Poor. Neither of these societies con- 
templated the education of middle-class girls. There were 
grammar schools and charity schools, but these were survivals 
from the feudal past. The professed aim of the charity school 
was to teach the children of the poor the Church Catechism, 
reading and writing, and, in a few cases, arithmetic. Also to 

Bless the squire and his relations, 

Live upon their daily rations, 

And always know their proper stations. 
To keep the poor in remembrance of their “rank” was one of 
the fiercest tenets of the class that treated their own women as 
if education was a disgrace. The design of the grammar 
school, on the contrary, was “to bring the highest educational 
advantages within the reach of the son of the yeoman and the 
peasant, in order that, if diligent and apt in learning, he might 
be so trained as ‘to serve God’ in Church and State.” It 
followed, to quote the words of Sir Joshua Fitch, that “a girl 
was not expected to serve God in Church or State, and was 
therefore not invited to the university or the wm. state 
grammar school ; but she might, if poor, be needed and 
to contribute to the comfort of her ‘ betters,’ as an meena 
apprentice or a servant, and therefore the charity schools were 
open to her.” 

But the new leaven which meanwhile had been fermenting 
through every grade and rank of the English people had worked 
potently though quietly in the minds of the finer class of women 
and their sympathisers; and appropriately enough it was in 
1848 that the first product came unmistakably into being. In 
that year of “bloodless revolution,” while men clamoured, 
rioted and subscribed for more material though not less 
necessary relief than that of educational destitution, the first 
victory of women in their struggle against the inert forces of 
convention was gained. In the year mentioned, Queen’s College, 
mainly through the exertions of the Rev. F. D. Maurice and 
Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Trench, was founded, and thrown 
open to provide women with an approach to the higher paths of 
learning. 
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Tennyson's poem, ‘‘ The Princess,” with its, perhaps, half-playful, 

half-serious evangel of the liberation of women, had 
A Poet’ - . ° ‘ 
pants tn thee been published in 1847, and must, one may think, 

have helped to inspire the daring of the founders. 
The words of Princess Ida could very fitly have welcomed the 
first timid students: 

Girls, 

Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed, 

Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 

The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 

And slander, die. Better not be at all 

Than not be noble. 


A few years, and Bedford College, founded by Mrs. Reid, was 
opened for women students, with what excellent 
ombaaen results many a cultured wife or mother of to-day 
knows. The movement grew: its protagonists 
became daring, and ventured to beard even the gravity of the 
high seigniors of learning in their seats. Miss Emily Davies, 
as secretary of a committee for this purpose, petitioned the 
University of Cambridge to admit women students to its Local 
Examinations. The dons were sullen for a while, scowling 
down at this petticoated barbarian: then grudgingly they 
agreed that an “informal” examination of girls might be held, 
but left the committee to make its own arrangements with the 
examiners as to looking over the girls’ papers. In 1865, after 
two examinations had been held, at which women students had 
shown their earnestness by their successes, the University was 
convinced, and granted full admission to the Local Examina- 
tions, thus confessing to the world that at least there were 
some women who were not ‘dwarfs of the gynceceum,” nor 
“pretty babies to be dandled,” but “living wills.” 

By 1864 the House of Commons had learned that girls’ 
schools existed, and authorised the Schools Inquiry Commission 
to take them within its purview. The names of the witnesses 
whom the Commission called before it include those of some of 
the foremost protagonists in the fight for the advancement of 
their sex. Among them were Miss Buss, Miss Davies, Miss 
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Dorothea Beale, Miss Wolstenholme, Miss Porter, Miss Martin 
and Miss Gertrude King. 

As the result of the work of the Commission it was found 
that there was an imperative need for middle-class female 
education, and an extension of the means for obtaining it. The 
terms of this Report made a great impression on 
the public; but though Mr. Forster brought in a 
bill for reorganising secondary education, the 
opposition aroused was too powerful, and nothing was done 
towards the State-aided education of women. 

The salvation of woman was left to herself, and she has 
saved herself. It was felt that a college was desired which 
should bear the same analogy to the high schools for girls that 
Oxford or Cambridge bore to the great public schools for boys. 

In 1869 such a col- 


Parliament 
awakes 


lege was founded at 
Hitchin, was after- 
wards incorporated as 
“Girton College,” and 
removed in 1873 to 
Cambridge. Again, in 
1869, that University 
granted a prayer for 
examinations of women 
over eighteen. The 
lectures for these were 
begun in January 1870, 
and in the October 
following Miss Clough 
opened Merton Hall 
for the accommoda- 
tion of the students 
attending. This was 
the foundation in 1875 
of Newnham College. 





Concurrently with Elliott & Fry 
these, as the result of Mrs. Sidgwick 
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the activity and devotion of Miss Clough and Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, lectures by University teachers were begun in certain 
of the northern towns. This was found to be so 
convenient for the increasing number of women 
who could not otherwise give themselves the higher 
instruction they desired, that the method was considerably de- 
veloped, and under the direction of Cambridge University in 
1872 the Extension Movement was started. This invaluable 
manner of imparting culture brings knowledge from her quiet 
closes and venerable towers into the very streets of our towns ; 
expands the narrow outlooks of many homes, feeds the lamp 
of learning in the mechanical lives of office, shop and work- 
room, and is slowly making for further tolerance, wisdom and 
sweetness. 

The years passed, 
during which women 
were slowly educating 
men to respect them ; 


The 
Universities 


yet some were still re- 
luctant pupils. In 1881, 
Cambridge University, 
by a brilliant majority 
(258 to 
Distinetions 26), de- 
cided to 
open their Honours 
Examinations to women 
students of Newnham 
and Girton ; but the de- 
gree was still withheld. 
This was much: here 
was enlightenment 
spreading in a strong- 
hold of learning. 
But already, in 1878, 
London University had 
evidenced the greater Mrs, Josephine Butler 
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humanitas of the Metropolis. In 1878 “The Senate and Con- 
vocation agreed to accept from the Crown a Supplemental 
Charter making every degree, honour and prize awarded by 
the University accessible to students of both sexes on perfectly 
equal terms.” 

The later years are records of further and increasing victories, 
and it will suffice to give in a short chronological form the 
principal of these, taken from Miss Davies’ pamphlet on 
“Women in the Universities of England and Scotland” :— 

1880.—Foundation of Victoria University for men and 
women. Aberdeen Local Examinations for boys and girls 
instituted. 

1881 and 1882.—Admission to Cambridge Degree Examina- 
tions in Honours and in Music. 

1883.—Association for Higher Education of Women in 
Glasgow, incorporated under the name of Queen Margaret 
College. 

1884 and 1886.—Admission to Oxford Honour Moderations 
and Final Honour Schools of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Modern History, and to Responsions. 

1888 and 1890.—Admission to Oxford Final Honour Schools 
of Literze Humaniores and of Jurisprudence, and to Final 
Examination for B.Mus. 

1892.—Admission to membership and degrees of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

1893 and 1894.—Admission to Oxford Honour Schools of 
Theology and Oriental Studies, to examination for D.Mus., 
and to all B.A. Degree Examinations not previously open. 

1895.—Admission to Degrees, in all faculties except Theo- 
logy, of University of Durham. Memorial to Oxford Heb- 
domadal Council for admission to B.A. Degree. 

1896.—Alternative resolutions in favour of admission to 
B.A. Degree, or some substitute for it, submitted by Oxford 
Hebdomadal Council to Congregation, and rejected. Memorials 
to Council of Senate of the University of Cambridge for nomina- 
tion of Syndicate to consider question of admission to Degrees. 
Grace for appointment of Syndicate passed by Senate. 
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1897.—Report of Syndicate showed that nine out of the 
fourteen members were in favour of granting to women, by 
Diploma, the Degrees of B.A., M.A., D.Sc., and D.L., but 
women were not to be admitted to membership. The minority 
of five suggested the conferring of some such title as M. Litt. or 
M.Sc., which, not being the title of a degree in the University, 
would make a distinction between the sexes. In May 1897 
the Senate rejected the suggestions made by the Syndicate. 

Sixty years ago the sight of a girl working in an office would 
have been a scandal. Even as late as 1851, the 
year of the Exhibition that indicated so great a 
development in many things, the introduction of 
women assistants behind the counters of a large draper’s was so 
strange an innovation that the custom of the shop fell off, nor 
was its timidity or apprehension appeased until men assistants 
were introduced. 

But in 1859 Miss Martineau was able to declare, in an article 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review, that “the era of female 
industrialism has set in, indisputably and irreversibly.” Yet, as 


An Alarming 
Scandal 


she showed on analysing the last census return, the movement 
had but puny effects. While women of the masses were em- 
ployed in agriculture, fisheries, and textile manufactures, she 
found that the woman of the middle class had not wherewithal 
to earn her bread, except by the haif-menial and generally 
intolerable business of “‘ governessing.” By means of statistics 
of genteel starvation among governesses who had been un- 
fortunate enough to grow too old for work, Miss Martineau 

went on to show that the farce of pretending that 
jae ‘the bread-winners” of the nation supported every 

woman could no longer be played, and declared 
that ‘‘new duties and new views must be accepted; education 
must be improved and extended to the utmost, and then a fair 
field opened to the powers and energies we have educed.” 

To one reader of this essay, Miss Jessie Boucherett, its views 
seemed of vital importance; and thereupon she proceeded to 
put her conviction into practice. The ultimate result of her 
efforts was the ‘Society for. Promoting the Employment of 
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Women,” with the Earl of Shaftesbury as President, the 
Bishops of London and Oxford, Mr. Gladstone and the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir W. Page-Wood (afterwards Lord Hath- 
erley), as Vice-Presidents. Miss Boucherett began classes 
in arithmetic, book-keeping and law-copying. Later, a print- 
ing-office was founded, under the direction of Miss Emily 
Faithfull. This brought forth the approbation of 
the Queen herself, who said that “all such new 
and practical steps for opening new branches of 
employment to educated women must meet with her Majesty’s 
entire approval.” Shorthand, plan-tracing and typewriting 
classes were also instituted, and continued for some time, when 
they were transformed into separate offices for the execution of 
such work, employing only women; and, as showing the effects 
of system and teaching in educating neatness and conscientious- 
ness, it is interesting to learn that all these ventures were 
successful in strict business terms. 


The Queen 
Approves 


Now, perhaps, there is hardly a province of human activity 
of our advanced business and educational life that women have 
not entered. As secretaries, clerks, accountants, or typewriters, 
they number thousands, almost indeed exceeding 
the roll of nurses. Then there are women photo- 
graphers or their assistants, chemists, booksellers, 
painters, artists, and designers. In 1894, female Factory 
Inspectors were appointed, and later Sanitary and School 
Board Inspectorships have been granted to women. ‘They are 
employed in large and increasing numbers in the various 
branches of the Civil Service and Post Office; and women 
journalists have their own club and an esprit de corps; while in 
teaching, women have gained positions as professors of Mathe- 
matics, lecturers in Greek, Archzeology and Zoology, readers in 
Greek and Latin, and head or assistant teachers in all parts of 
the country. Many also are working as nurses or teachers in 
our Eastern settlements. 

The great changes thus taken place have, of course, brought 
about the desideratum proposed by Miss Martineau. “New 
duties and new views” have been accepted, and what was 


Universal 
Activity 
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obviously “ proper” in 1837 is unmistakably wrong now. Yet 
there is still much to be done, much to be learnt before women 
attain to something of that sense of the fellowship of sex by 
which they may not only become educated to 
The Future respect each other, but also make themselves an 
irresistible force in the body-politic. Among the 
multitude of workers there is little unity: each fights for her 
own hand, and is too apt to accept timidly for present ease a 
condition of things which ultimately makes her own as well as 
her sister’s lot the harder. They have still to gain a sense of 
abstract justice ; they are “ opportunists,” and have no apprecia- 
tion of the comradeship which should move each to suffer 
willingly for the common good of the whole. 
Yet, as it is, the advance is marvellous, nay, stupendous. 


Henry GILBERT. 





Ellio!t & Fry 


Miss E, A, Ormerod 
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The Reign of Fashion under 


Queen Victoria 


ANY are the changes fashion has undergone since that 
day of her coronation—2oth of June, 1838—when 
the youthful Queen Victoria, displaying her sceptre, 

crown, and orb, drove through London, while shouts of “‘ God 
save the Queen ” filled the air with gladness. Thousands and 
thousands of her loyal subjects crowded the streets, 

and from windows and balconies women waved = ba 
their blessings to the newly crowned Queen. 

Women looking radiant in their best finery of flower-sprinkled 
challis, of sky-blue taffetas, or gaily-coloured cambric. Their 
waists rose slimly from voluminous petticoats, their sloping 
shoulders and big drooping sleeves partly concealed by 
modestes of embroidered mousseline, and their faces, framed by 
many ringlets, smiled from beneath gigantic hats trimmed with 
rosettes and swaying plumes. It was the days of Chiné waist- 
bands, of embroidered lace mittens, and of silken slippers 
fastened with bands across white stockinged ankles, 

Indeed, many are the changes in fashions which have followed 
each other since then, especially of late, when the restlessness 
of the age and the easy ways of communication 
force new ideas upon us, and often against our 
will drive us into that wild rush for excitement and 
novelty which marks the fashionable world of to-day. In the 
remote days of the forties, when our grandmothers were still 
young, the changes came more slowly, and each mode lasted a 
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considerable period. At that time Paris was much more than 
eight hours journey away from London, and fashionable news 
travelled slowly across the Channel. Materials being far more 
expensive, and good dressmakers being few in number, gowns 
were made to last, and not merely created to look bewitching on 
a single occasion. Even well-stocked wardrobes did not dis- 
play the variety of garments which to-day is a necessity for the 
élégante; the pursuits of women were few, and except the 
riding-habit all sporting attire was unknown. The street 
gowns also did duty as indoor gowns, while some few party 
frocks seemed all sufficient for the usual round of festivities. It 
was, therefore, not so much in the number of frocks as in 
the details of the toilette that the gay ladies of society spent 
vast sums of money. They favoured profusion of lace, ex- 
quisite mousseline embroideries, and fine needlework, carried 
out in gold and bullion, which adorned mantillas and pelisses. 
Besides, the woman of the forties, who would gain a reputation 
for being beautifully dressed, invested largely in 
Oriental materials. She would have quite a col- 
lection of fine cashmere shawls, of Chinese 
crépes, and bright-patterned stuffs, which were turned into 
evening gowns with sleeves a /a Bedouin or a la Persane. 

The exaggeration in style of dress which had prevailed 
during the thirties—especially in regard to the enormous hats 
and sleeves—vanished, and the period during the forties and 
fifties was on the whole rich in charm and beauty. The skirts 
were very full-gathered round the waist @ /a paysanue ; for day 
wear they were trimmed with rouleaux or with curious plattings 
made of silk ; while in the evening, flounces of costly lace took 
their place. On ball-dresses the flounces were often continued 
to the waist, and rested on layers of puffed tulle or tarlatan, a 
mode which made the skirts stand out, at the same time adding 
that touch of lightness which should always be 
the essential feature of “ terpsichorean garments,” 
to use an expression dear to the fashion writer of 
those days The bodices were scanty, cut very low on the 
shoulders, and fashioned into a point at the waist. The trimming 
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was invariably a bertha of lace or embroidery falling over 
the sleeves, which merely consisted of tiny puffs of the 
material. 

The beautiful picture of the Queen from 1851 tells better 
than long description of how truly graceful and womanly 
the fashions were. It also shows that it was this style of 
bodice the Queen selected as being the most suitable for full 
Court dress, and in spite of changing fashions she insisted 
on its being worn at all great Court functions, much to the 
regret of many women. For few, indeed, are they who 
nowadays possess that lovely curve from neck to shoulder, 
which was the greatest pride of the belles of fifty years ago, 
and without which low bodices are anything but becoming. 

But what especially lent such great charm and distinction to 
the women of that period was the fashion of dressing the hair 

in soft sweeping lines round the face, gathering it 


Sweet in a heavy coil at the nape of the neck. This 


Simplicity 
simple coiffure also gave great scope for adorning 


the head with flowers, and we all know the many exquisite 
paintings from that time representing women with wreaths of 
roses or jessamine crowning their heads. Sometimes these 
flower garlands were twisted round the chignon, falling over 
the shoulders as in the picture of the famous beauty, Lady 
Bertha Hastings; and some women, again, wore the flowers 
arranged high, as a tiara, at the back of the head, while a flat 
band of gold with pearls or flashing jewels lay across the fore- 
head. It was during these first years of the Queen’s reign that 
the Leghorn hat made its appearance. Laden with flowers 
and green branches, and with flowing streamers of pale blue 
ribbons, it has played a part in many a romance, appealing to 
poets and artists alike. The tiny apron of silk trimmed with 
fringe also dates from that time, a dainty trifle which—though 
quite useless—gave a touch of primness and modesty to maid 
and matron, which admirably suited our grandfathers’ ideal of 
womanhood. Though now and then we may greet these 
fashions—long since faded—with a smile, we are bound to 
admit that woman’s dress at that period was pretty and becoming, 
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and even more so when compared to the modes of the 
following fifteen years. Already, in 1855, there were signs of 
exaggerations which aimed at the absurd, especially in regard 

to the width of skirts and pelerines. More and 
Absurdities more material was gathered round the waist, and 

several starched cambric petticoats, worn the one 
on the top of the other, made the ample fulness stand out in a 
way which neglected all rules of beauty. Gradually. this became 
more and more grotesque, and at last landed fashion into that 
most hideous of all periods—the crinoline. 

It is great pity that these ugly and ridiculous modes were 
greatly due to the taste of a woman who for some years reigned 
as the greatest beauty in Europe, namely, the Empress Eugénie, 
the leader of the third Napoleon’s gay and dashing Court. She 

had the Spanish woman’s innate passion for the 
a glaring and the fantastic, and being herself a 

most graceful and lovely creature, she could wear 
vivid colouring and extravagant modes without doing great 
injury to her own appearance. Otherwise with the majority ot 
women ; they looked perfect frights in the huge crinolines and 
the glaring greens, the cruel violets and appalling reds, which 
were the delight of those days. 

Unfortunately French fashions governed all other fashions, 
or, to be more exact, they were the only fashions known in 
good society. Even cities such as London and Vienna, which 
to-day play such a great part in the creations of chiffons, merely 
followed suit, and the absurd modes invented by the French 
Court were therefore copied in every capital in Europe. From 
the brilliant wit Montaigne down to the most obscure scribbler, 
man took every opportunity to attack and ridicule 
the crinoline, but woman paid no heed, and, led by 
the lovely Empress, they continued in their folly 
and only bestowed more thought and fancy on this monstrous 
garment. The stiffly-starched petticoats gave place to the still 
stiffer ones of horsehair, and, after a time, these again vanished 
for the petticoat of whalebone and coarse muslin. But still 
worse was to come in the shape of the steel petticoat, which 
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swung from side to side at every movement, and made women 
look more grotesque than ever. 

In other ways also good taste was defiled and artistic sense 
neglected. The materials were not only loud in colouring, but 
became obtrusive in pattern, broad stripes, huge lozenges, and 
gigantic plaids being in great demand. It seemed as if the 
leaders of fashion were bent on destroying every line of beauty, 
treating the female form divine as though it were a mere clothes 
horse, on which to exhibit as many yards of material as possible. 

From all these exaggerations the Queen of England stood 

aloof ; she was fond of pretty clothes, but she 
pnt: at never approved of what to good taste seemed ludi- 

crous. She followed fashion within reason; but 
she was never amongst its leaders. We of the younger 
generation, who only remember Queen Victoria in the costume 
of black, with touches of white, can hardly imagine her in the 
gorgeous dresses of which descriptions are to be found in 
old fashion papers. For though the Queen favoured simple 
fashions, she always selected sumptuous materials, and we 
read of “a pink silk gown shot with silver and richly trimmed 
with English point,” or “of grey damask woven with bouquets 
of white camellias, opening over a petticoat of gold embroidered 
lace,” or the riding-habit, consisting ‘‘ of a black flowing skirt, 
a scarlet coat, and plumed hat,” which she wore on that sunny 
day in the park, when for the first time she presented with 
her own hands the Victoria Cross to her soldiers just returned 
from the Crimean War. But in spite of her own simple 
taste, she had not power to stop the vagaries 
of fashion, especially when in the early sixties 
she suffered the greatest loss of her life, and 
entered upon that long and pathetic widowhood, which even 
more than all the glories of her reign roused the world’s 
sympathy. 

The Queen went into retirement, and Court functions became 
few and far between, even after the Prince of Wales had 
married the lovely Danish princess. But as the Empire grew, 
and the country became far richer than in the earlier part of 
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the century, as the railway nets were spun all over Europe, and 


communication became easier, life waxed gayer, and the fashion- 
able world of London plunged into endless amusements and 
extravagances, copying the frolics and fashions of the French 
capital. From Paris came new absurdities in the shape of still 
more enormous crinolines, furbelows, and fallals. 

Fashion followed after fashion with surprising quickness ; 
it is impossible to name them all. But the most noticeable 
were the Mousquetaire cape of ribbed silk hidden under heavy 
braided embroidery ; the striped shawls which, when expanded 
over the voluminous petticoats, were hideous to a degree. One 
need only mention the names of some of that time’s fashionable 


garments to give the key to European politics. 
Vagaries of 


Fashion ere were the Algerian burnous with its tassels 


of white goat’s-hair, the Indian cashmeres, the 
Zouave jackets, the Figaros, the Russian shirts_with vivid 
silken stitchery, and the Garibaidis in scarlet and crimson. 
The coiffure also lost its former sweet simplicity, and the 
hair was twisted into coils and puffs and huge chignons. Still, 
as the coiffure grew, the head-gear diminished. ‘Tiny hats were 
perched on the top of absurd coiffures, and for shading the 
eyes were used small parasols, which, together with the expan- 
sive petticoat, looked out of all proportion. Jewellery became 
the rage. Instead of the simple strings of beads or pearls, or 
the tiny diamond clasps of the forties, a true ¢/‘gante wore now 
heavy gold chains and large gold lockets, brooches, bracelets, 
and trinkets of all descriptions. Altogether taste 
Jewels was loud, and a certain touch of vulgarity marked 
everything. Amongst the few pretty fashions of 
that unfortunate period we must not, however, omit to mention 
the Eugénie curls, which, for a time, the Empress Eugénie 
adopted, and many women copied with charming results. 
Who does not remember the lovely picture of the Princess of 
Wales, with the long curls falling from the chignon over her 
shoulders? With a low-cut evening gown this mode is most 
becoming, and an attempt has of late been made to revive it. 
Thus, for instance, appears the beautiful Countess of Chesterfield, 
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as painted by Mr. Robert Ellis: part of her fair hair falling on 
the right shoulder in one thick curl, while the rest is arranged 
in pretty artistic coils on the top of her head. 

As we approach 1870 the crinoline gradually diminishes, and 
during the terrible year of the Franco-Prussian 
war it is completely swept away, together with 
many another absurdity of the Second Empire. 
After the war Paris was plunged into poverty and mourning, a 
fact which greatly affected all European fashions. 

English modes were still anything but beautiful during the 
seventies, the average woman walking about in festooned 
dresses worn over the “improver,” or the “ bustle.” 

Materials were still of crude and hard colouring, some variety 
being introduced by the various tartans of true Scottish origin. 
But while no startling novelty has to be chronicled from the 
early seventies, it is worth noticing that women at this period 
are beginning to take far greater interest in all /imgerte. Under- 
garments become more dainty and luxurious, and attempts are 
made to introduce far better shapes into stays and corsets. 
Other articles of dress also undergo important changes. Boots 
and shoes, for instance, are being made with pointed toes, 
losing their heavy appearance, and special care is being 
bestowed on the manufacture of gloves. ‘The long gloves, 
furnished with many buttons, of fine elastic kid in pale shades 
of rose, lemon, and grey, we owe to those days. 

It is, however, to the student of fashions that the early 
seventies prove of special interest, for already then the close 
observer could detect some curious tendencies, some 
entirely new ideas, which here and there timidly 
showed themselves, slowly taking more definite form 
until they gradually became stronger, suddenly with great power 
sweeping away all the hideous fashions in shape and colouring 
which marked the sixties and seventies. These two new ideas 
developed into the tailor-made and the esthetic 
movement, both of which have so entirely governed New Ideas 
the world of fashion during the latter part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Both of these movements came as natural 
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results of new thought and new culture. Out of woman’s 
craving fur more serious work, her fight for a freer and healthier 
life, grew the tailor-made movement; while the zsthetic was 
due to the hatred and despair with which artists bore a period 
which had vauntingly neglected ali beauty. We may now shrug 
our shoulders and look with mild contempt upon both move- 
ments, and true it is that, in their infancy, the one seemed too 
‘‘horsy” and “mannish,” while “ greenery-yallery, Grosvenor 
Gallery,” aptly summed up the other. 

We cannot, however, get awuy from the fact that together 

they made the foundation of modern fashions. We like to 

pride ourselves on the beauty and practical sense 

The Reign of dress during the last decade; but we must not 
of Common 

Sense forget that we owe a great deal to the courageous 

women who, in the early eighties, walked abroad 

in coats, skirts, and stiff shirt-fronts, as well as to the ladies 

languishing amongst sun-flowers in their subdued greens and 
terracottas. 

Soon the severe cloth or serge costume made by tailors 
became of the greatest importance, even the artistically-minded 
woman learned to appreciate it. She understood, that, did she 
wish to move about unescorted, it was first of all necessary 
that she adopted a costume which was at once quiet and 
practical ; and, of course, nothing could serve better than this 
neat garb of simple cut, yet of superior workmanship. The 
passion for sport awoke also at the same time, and the coat and 
skirt were soon adapted to the many various athletic pastimes. 

The tennis, the shooting, the mountaineering, the 

—— yachting, the fishing, the golf, and the bicycle dress 
all developed out of the tailor-made, and caused the 

fashionable woman’s wardrobe to swell to alarmiug proportions. 
Yet even the severe simplicity of the coat and skirt did not 
satisfy the most emancipated section of womanhood. Anxious 
to sever all bonds between themselves and womanly charm 
and coquetry, they insisted on a still more intimate copy of 
male attire, and started the war of the bifurcated garment. 
The crusade of the bloomer, the divided skirt, and the knicker- 
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bocker is still in fresh memory. Fortunately, however, these 
haters of the petticoat did not conquer public opinion, and they 
failed even in the attempt of making bloomers inseparable 
from the bicycle dress. Though of late this boyish garment 
has become part of woman’s dress, it has only ousted the frilled 
under-petticoats which are such hindrance to the free move- 
ments of cyclist and pedestrian, but, in any case, they are only 
worn veiled by a skirt. 

Thanks to the zsthetic movement great artists began to 
occupy themselves with woman’s dress. They 
created beautiful patterns for materials, and 
spurred the manufacturers on to attempt new 
processes of colouring. Old masters were studied, and copies 
were made of beautiful garments of long ago, due respect was 
paid to the line of the human body, and refined women learned 
that to be appropriately and becomingly dressed is far better 
than to be merely fashionable. Even if mistakes were made, 
and now and then artistic dress became so artistic that it 
clashed with the conditions of modern life, we must not forget 
how difficult a task it was to preach the gospel of beauty after 
that long spell of inartistic modes and fashions. 

In the eighties the tailor-made and the zsthetic movements 
developed each on their own lines, leading to the too hard 
and ungraceful on the one side, and to the too 
unserviceable and flowing on the other. In the 
nineties first the two different styles of dress 
commingled amiably with each other, and then first the average 
woman understood that the severe tailor-made form of dress 
should be used in the street, for travelling, and for sport, while 
the indoor gown should be soft and artistic. 

Out of this blending of the practical and the picturesque was 
the blouse created. To start with, it was treated merely as a 
trifle, as a passing freak of fashion; but now, 
after years of existence, we can truly say that the 
blouse has become one of the most valued features 
of modern dress. Made in flannel or cotton, as circumstances 
require, it has proved to be the neatest and the most econo- 
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mical garment for the thousands of women who to-day courage- 
ously take their share in the struggle for life, while, on the 
other hand, the blouse is the daintiest and most alluring piece 
of chiffon in the wardrobe of the women of leisure and luxury. 

As the blouse is the creation of the last decade of the Queen’s 
reign, sO are the tea-gown, the tea-jacket, and all those pretty 
negligée garments in which the modern ¢é/égante enjoys her rest 
after hours of toil in the service of humanity or of society. 
However, when a future fashion chronicler has to study the 
modes of this last decade, it will not so much be the creation 
of the tailor-made dress, of the blouse, and of the tea-gown 
which will interest him as the remarkable liberty we show in 
the choice of dress. The hard and fast rules of 
fashion are held far less in awe by the woman of Advance 
to-day than by the woman of the sixties. Person- 
ality is allowed greater scope. Women are stronger in mind, 
richer in culture, and the best of them, at all events, do not 
meekly follow every vagary dictated by fashion. They know 
their own individuality, know what is truly becoming to their 
figure, face, and colouring, and often they adhere for years to 
one style, only slightly modifying it so as to be in touch with 
prevailing modes. If we wish to keep the reputation of being 
beautifully dressed nowadays fashion may guide us, never 
rule us. 

Still, though crimes against good taste in dress are fewer 
to-day than twenty years ago, thoi.gh our eyes have been 
opened to the delight of unbroken lines and exquisite colouring, 
we must not be too proud of ourselves, not too 


° i . ‘ : : Room for Im- 
sure in thinking our fashions without blemishes. 


provement 
Of course it is easy enough for us to sneer at 


fashions of past generations, and to shake our heads in wonder 
at the women who would wear the crinoline, the pork-pie hat, 
or the Indian shawl. We have to be careful to guard ourselves 
from like absurdities, and remember that the crinoline and 
the pork-pie hat did not seem absurdities to the women of .the 
sixties. Modern dress at its best is certainly guided by the 
law of beauty, but tne over elaboration, the senseless ex- 
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travagance, which of late have marked the ‘‘smartest” creations, 
are tending towards the ridiculous, and will surely enough 
awake the mirth of our grandchildren. 

When we sew lovely black lace on valuable white lace, pick 
out the pattern with jewels, line it all with cloth of gold, and 
use it as a theatre wrap on a cold winter evening ; 
or when we trim a white lace robe with bands of? 
sable and tiny bobs of white Persian lamb; or 
destroy the pattern of an exquisite brocade with numberless 
rosettes and tight little scrolls of mousseline meandering all over 
the silken surface, we are working against sense and good 
taste, and are sacrificing beauty on the altar of “ smartness.” 


he Sacrifice 
of Beauty 


While these lines are being written, England has been 
plunged into mourning for our great and good Queen, who has 
closed her eyes for ever. May these months of mourning 
break for good the spell of the too elaborate, the 
too extravagant! May these sombre gowns teach 
us a lesson for future use! May thev tell the 
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of 1901 


tale of simplicity—that simplicity which is the true essence of 
beauty. 
JuLtie NorREGARD. 
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‘“¢ Santa Filomena ”’ 


HENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoke a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 





The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low. 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp. 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 
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Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 
Henry W. LoncGre_ow. 
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Nursing in the Victorian Era 


AREFUL comparison between the nursing in hospitzls 

and on battlefields at the beginning of the Queen’s 

reign and the organised system of to-day reveals a 

miracle, so marvellous has been the change and improvement in 

everything appertaining to the care of the sick, the pauper, and 

the insane. For in this respect, as also in medicine, we were 
far behind our Continental neighbours. 

The picture of Mrs. Gamp and that of Betsy Prig were un- 
doubtedly only too true to life. To go further, the 
conditions of the hospitals were nothing short of a 
disgrace to humanity. And not only may this be 
said of things at the beginning of the reign, but even as lately 
as thirty years ago matters were very far indeed from perfection 
in some of the great London hospitals. The patients were 
nursed by old women of the ‘‘Gamp” type, attired much as 
they pleased, wearing shawls and bonnets, and doing their 
washing in the wards on night duty. They bought their own 
food, and ran in and out to their meals, or to get occasional 
glasses of gin, much according to their own sweet will. The 
patients meanwhile appear to have looked after themselves. 
Night nurses performed their duties in perfunctory fashion, sleep- 
ing peacefully before the ward fire, as a rule, unless awakened 
by a sufferer in need of help. 

The hostility that was aroused when a new order of things 
began to be introduced may be imagined. The first band of 
nurses who tried to ennoble the work, and to do it as it should 
be done, were met with storms of indignation. And worse. 
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The rougher nurses of the old s¢gime would actually set upon 
the new ones in the dormitories, and attack them bodily; the 
medical staff were loth to part with those who had served the 
hospitals from time immemorial; they seem to have dis- 
approved of trained nurses, and the difficulties that this noble 
band of women had to contend with were prodigious. 

One name springs to our lips when we think of these 
beginnings of better days for nursing—the name of Miss 
Florence Nightingale, and it has truly been 
said that she was not only the heroine of 
the Crimea, but also the pioneer of the trained 
nurse. It was she who showed us that nursing is not a 
degrading profession, to be followed only by the most degraded 
and ignorant among women, but rather the work of the 
best brains, the cleanest hearts, and the most refined souls 
amongst us. 

She herself studied and trained for ten years before she 
even undertook the superintendence of a Home Hospital for 
Governesses in Harley Street, and when, after her return from 
the Crimea, a grateful country pressed ‘a gift upon her, she 
refused to use it for herself, and the money enabled her to 
establish a Training School for Nurses at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
which school has ever since been known by her name. 

‘“The pioneer of hospital matrons,” as Miss Nightingale 
called her—Mrs. Wardroper—was made matron of St. Thomas’s 

Hospital nine months before Miss Nightingale first 

—— saw her. Mrs. Wardroper was herself untrained. 

It was not the custom in those days to have 
trained matrons, any more than it was the custom to have 
the patients nursed by trained persons. But Mrs. Wardroper 
was a born organiser. She weeded out inefficient women, and 
tried to choose her nurses from a better class; she introduced 
general reforms, and by her careful work won Miss Nightingale’s 
heart. And she became the first matron of the Nightingale 
Training School, in 1860. 

This work, which Miss Nightingale began at St. Thomas’s, 
has been followed by almost every large hospital. and by 
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many small ones, in the kingdom, schools for the training of 
nurses being now a recognised feature of hospital organisation. 

In 1868 the Hon. Mrs. Stuart Wortley established 
the East London Nursing Society. This was fol- 
lowed by the Metropolitan and National Nursing 
Association, of which Miss Lees (afterwards Mrs. Dacre Craven) 
became the first superintendent. 

Following in the steps of Miss Nightingale, Miss Lees had 
done splendid work amongst the soldiers who fought in the 
Franco-Prussian War. She had nursed also in many other 
places. ‘‘ Under her the highest type of district nurse was 
reached, for, from her day, the trained visiting nurse has been 
the best missionary—using that word in the broadest sense— 
ever introduced into the homes of the poor.” The district 
nurse not only nurses. She teaches the practical uses of soap 
and water, of fresh air, and of disinfection. “ She exercises a 
wholesome influence on the people.” 

Other Associations with the same object followed the Metro- 
politan Association, and in 1889 came the chief development of 
all, and the one in which our late beloved Queen tock the 
deepest interest. A gift of £70,000 was given to her by the 
women of England after her Jubilee, and with it she founded a 
Jubilee Institution for Nurses, who bear the honoured name of 
“Queen’s Nurses.” The object of the Institute is to supply 
nurses for the poor in their own homes, and no better way of 
spending the money could surely have been devised than this 
way which our gracious Lady chose. The total number of 
Queen’s Nurses now nursing in Great Britain and Ireland is 
over 600. 

The system of district nursing by which the nurses live in a 
central home, and go daily rounds amongst the poor, has been an 
unqualified success in towns, though more difficult to manage in 
the country, from the natural drawbacks of dis- 
tance, and the want of appliances. Still, much 
has been done, even in remote country districts, 
and the Ockley system, inaugurated by Miss Broadwood, has 
helped to meet this difficulty. By this system nurses of the 
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cottager class are provided for cottagers, and these nurses are 
often better able to do the rough work of the cottages during 
the illness of the house-mother than a fully trained nurse. The 
cottage nurses receive a short training, and so far the system 
has worked remarkably weil, and has gained the support of the 
medical men as well as of the patients. 

It is interesting to turn to another branch of the subject. 
If anything could have been worse than the condition of the 
hospitals when the Queen came to the throne, it was that of the 
workhouses, where the sick were concerned. In many cases 
there were no proper infirmaries ; the sick were in the ordinary 
dwelling, waited on by pauper women, and often in a state of 
extreme misery and suffering. To Miss Twining was due the 
first great effort towards workhouse reform generally, and 
greatly to her and to Miss Agnes Jones do we owe the present 
efficiency and the growing improvement of workhouse infirmary 
nursing. 

Mr. W. Rathbone, of Liverpool, who was also one of the 
pioneers of the movement, had proposed to introduce trained 
nurses into the infirmary of his town. His description of the 
building gives an idea of the horrors of sickness in those 
days. 

“Tt contained,” he says, “twelve hundred beds, which were 
occupied by persons in all stages of every kind of disease. Two 
female officers superintended the nursing; these received pay, 
but they had not been trained as nurses, and their only 
assistants were pauper women who were as un- 
trustworthy as they were unskilful. But this 
infirmary was certainly in no worse condition than 
most of the workhorse infirmaries in the Kingdom.” To any 
one who knows what proper nursing means, the suffering which 
must have been endured by those twelve hundred wretched 
patients, nursed by éwo untrained nurses, and by pauper 
assistants, will be only too patent. One shudders to think 
what the sick went through in the old inhuman days, when 
apparently the alleviation of suffering and illness was not 
looked upon as necessary. 


The 
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Miss Jones was made Superintendent of the Liverpool 
Infirmary, and some trained nurses were sent there with her to 
work under her orders. Her work was stupendous, for it was 
the work of a pioneer. All the organising was in her hands, 
and to produce order out of chaos such as she A 
found was a mighty task indeed. Fifty nurses Stupendous 
and probationers, one hundred and fifty pauper _— 
scourers and nearly thirteen hundred patients-—these ci astituted 
the kingdom over which she had to rule. It was a kingdom 
hitherto accustomed to misrule. She gave her life to and for 
her work. But her works follow her. The system of work- 
house infirmary nursing she established has been perma- 
nently adopted in most parts of the country. It is recognised 
now as the only satisfactory one, and every year finds us nearer 
the time when no workhouse in the land, however small, will be 
without its trained nurse. 

Mention should here be made of the marvellous changes that 
have taken place also in the treatment of lunatics during the 
reign. Charles Reade showed us some of the horrors of 
asylums in the days when the insane were treated like brute 
beasts—chained, flogged, kept in dark and noisome 


dens, and driven farther and farther away, one =e 


Asylums 
must suppose, from any hope of return to reason. 


Now, insanity is treated as a disease, and instead of allowing 
the unfortunate mad people to be brutally maltreated by 
ruffianly keepers, we see to it that they are cared for and 
tended by trained men and women in the most kindly and 
humane fashion. The name of Miss Evans, the able matron of 
Berrywood Asylum, occurs to the mind as one who has es- 
pecially endeavoured to insist upon full training for asylum 
nurses, and who has made a most particular point of training 
women for the work. 

In dealing with the subject of nursing in the Victorian era, the 
special branch of it with which Miss Nightingale 
was most closely connected must not of course be The Army 
overlooked—the Army Nursing Service. 

When Mr. Sydney Herbert asked Miss Nightingale to go to 
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the Crimea, he was bitterly blamed for sanctioning the intro- 
duction of a volunteer staff of thirty-seven ladies into a military 
hospital. We now know only too well the ghastly condition 
of things which she found upon her arrival in Russia. More 
than two thousand sick and wounded were already awaiting 
her, a number to be increased on the following day by five 
hundred. more. Mismanagement reigned supreme. Men with 
the most ghastly wounds, victims of fever and cholera and 
other minor ailments, dying from sheer neglect and inattention ; 
men lying in beds (so-called) placed on the bare boards, having 
scarcely any nursing whatever; the overworked doctors and 
the miserably inadequate staff of attendants were in want of 
even the commonest appliances of hospital management. 
Such is the story of our army nursing arrangements fifty years 
ago. And now, even if our management of the sick in South 
Africa has not been perfect, it has been immeasurably better 
than in those terrible days. 

The Queen’s sympathy and interest were always ready for 
nurses, and when Miss Nightingale went out to the Crimea 
her action was warmly supported by her Majesty, who, 
with her household, assiduously knitted and worked for the 
sick and wounded. 

In that bitter Crimean winter the Queen sent a 
letter to cheer her soldiers, just as she sent a 
message, only last year, to South Africa, which lightened the 
hearts of those who were growing weary with the struggle. 
One wounded man, in the Crimea, on hearing the letter read, 
proposed the Queen’s health in a draught of quinine and bark, 
and was told it was a bitter cup for a toast. “Yes,” he replied, 
“and but for those words of the Queen I could not have got it 
down.” 

When the wounded returned from the Crimea, the Queen 
went herself to visit them, both at Fort Pitt and at Brompton, 
and was most dissatisfied with the arrangements made for their 


Royal 
Sympathy 


comfort, urging that proper military hospitals should be built. 

‘‘The Queen,” it was said, “is particularly anxious on this sub- 

ject, which, as she may truly say, is constantly in her thoughts.” 
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The outcome of those thoughts was the building of the great 
Netley Hospital, the first stone of which was laid by the Prince 
Consort in 1856. And the other day, when the wounded began 
to pour into that hospital from South Africa, 
shall we ever forget how the Queen, in spite of ke Aarne 
her great age, insisted upon going for the day 
from Windsor to greet her soldiers? She spent hours in the 
hospital on that day, speaking to every single patient, and 
cheering ail their hearts by her kindly words and smiles. 

The inauguration of woman’s nursing in the Naval Service 
is of comparatively recent date. It was begun at Haslar Hospital 
by a few sisters, who worked with orderlies under them. 

That the Queen, by her sympathy and interest, gave an 
impetus to hospital as to all other good work in her reign, who 
can doubt? Indeed, the great advance in this noble branch 
of human service which others actually worked was to a large 
extent secured by the bountiful readiness of one royal woman. 
Fur herein the Queen proved, even more forcibly 
than elsewhere, the right to be remembered in the plenty 
hearts of those who suffer among her people as 
the living personality who made the real and enduring greatness 
of THE VICTORIAN AGE. 


L. G. Moser -y. 
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In Philanthropy 


EVER since the world began have the thoughts of men 
turned so much to humanitarian subjects as in the 
reign just ended. The Gospel of Humanity has been 

not only preached, but practised, and it is pleasing for women 
to remember that some of the greatest and more far reaching 
philanthropic schemes have been inaugurated and carried out by 
women. 

The conditions of prison-life in the early days of the nineteenth 
century were unspeakably horrible. Not the slightest effort was 
made even to ensure the most ordinary decencies of life as we 
know them, and the herding together of offenders was dreadful 
in the extreme. 

Mrs. Fry, when she first visited Newgate, found three hundred 
persons living in two wards and two cells, with no 
furniture, no bedding, no decency, no privacy. The 
cursing, swearing, and foul language were terrible 
to hear. Girls, committed for some trivial offence, were in 
contact with the vilest and most degraded of women ; discipline 
was wanting, the male warders were depraved, and there were 
no female warders. 

Mrs. Fry’s first step was to start a school for the children. 
Then she drew the attention of the public to the shocking 
condition of the prisons, especially urging that some trade 
should be taught to those incarcerated, and also that women 
should be in charge of women warders. 

But not only were schemes of philanthropy of this nature 
suggested by women, they strove also to point out to the 
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public the necessity of opening up some fields of employment 


other than the 
existing ones 
forwomen, 
and, above all, 
they insisted 
upon the ne- 
cessity of the 
proper train- 
ing of their 
sex for work. 
Miss Harriet 
Martineau 
took up the 
matter warm- 
ly, and to her 
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The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 


writings and 
speeches is 
due the action 
taken by Miss 
Boucherett, 
who in 1859 
Started a 
society for the 
employment 
of women—a 
society doing 
good work to 
this day. 

Not only 
did it endeav- 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe 


our to place woman in suitable employment, it also made 


efforts to train them for work. 


Classes for book-keeping were 


started, and from this first beginning have sprung the numerous 
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classes for commercial training which now exist all over the 
metropolis, indeed all over the country. 

A contemporary of Miss Boucherett believed in another 
remedy for the help of unemployed women. Miss Rye gave 
all her energies to the question of emigration. Her work was 
helped and furthered in early days by three other ladies— Miss 
Parkes (afterwards Madame Belloc), Miss Isa Crav, and Miss 
Lewin. 

Miss Rye herself went to Australia and New Zealand to 
prospect the countries to which she proposed sending women. 
But it became evident after a while that the sending out of girls 
and women to the Colonies was not altogether advisable, and 
the great scheme was then inaugurated which will be for ever 
associated with Miss Rye’s name. She went to the root of the 
matter, and determined to collect waifs and strays amongst 
children, and to send them to good homes in the Colonies. 

She has dealt with 2000 waifs and strays in this way. They 
are first accommodated in a Home in London, and 
then drafted to Canada. Miss Rye’s view is that 
children, taken thus early, will in days to come 
‘‘rank amongst Canada’s best citizens and defenders.” Her 
experiment has, so far, been eminently successful. 

Two other pioneers in emigration work need mentien, Mrs. 
Chisholm and Mrs. Blanchard, and both these ladies have been 
specially concerned with the emigration of women to Australia 
and New Zealand. To Mrs. Chisholm is due the foundation of 
the British Ladies’ Female Emigration Society, and it was said 
of her that she had done more for the regeneration of the 
Australian Colonies than all their clergy with the four bishops 
to boot. With Lady Strangford Mrs. Blanchard took an active 
part in the Women’s Emigration Society, and she recalls with 
pride the fact that during the course of her life she sent out no 
fewer than 8000 persons, and has seen every one of them on 
board herself. 

At the present time the Hon. Mrs. Joyce is one of the most 


Waifs and 
Strays 


prominent movers in women’s emigration, being Vice-President 
of the United British Women’s Emigration Association, 
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Workhouses are not yet perfect, but they are palaces com- 
pared to what they were in the beginning of the reign, and the 
maim part of the improvement in them is due to a woman— 
Miss Louisa Twining. 

This lady became interested in workhouse life, after visiting 
an old woman in the Strand Union, and she then began her 
lifelong efforts to alleviate the dreary existence of those within 
the walls of the ‘“‘ House.” 

A Workhouse Visiting Society was next founded by her, 
and it was then discovered that many of the evils 
in workhouses were due to the fact that no women pce Be 
had any share in the superintendence, and that far 
seeing and immaculate as is man he does not know everything 
that is to he known about babies and women. 

In those days there were no women guardians, and it was 
due to Miss Twining’s representations that they were at last 
elected upon these Boards. 

Although the idea of Ragged Schools was not a new one, 
and was not actually started by Miss Mary Carpenter, the 
system was carried out so successfully in her hands that her 
name will go down to posterity in connection with it. 

Her ragged school work led to her perception that there 
were two classes of children to be dealt with—the 
criminal and the not yet depraved. She bore in ep tag 
mind as well, the deteriorating effects which 
necessarily followed when mere children were forced to 
associate with hardened criminals. 

She published a book upon Reformatory Schools in 1851, 
and as an example of what might be done, she herself started a 
school of the sort in Bristol for boys. In 1854 she opened 
one for girls also. It was greatly owing to her labours and 
writings that the Youthful Offenders Act was passed, authorising 
the establishment of reformatory schools. 

The number of associations started to help women and 
children during the Queen’s reign is legion. Before. her 
accession little or nothing was being done, beyond a few 
isolated efforts of individuals, and now there is a network of 
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those associations, not only in Great Britain but al! over the 
world. 

Three of the largest of these organisations may be mentioned 
—the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servant Girls, and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. The founder of the first of these, Mrs., after- 
wards Lady Kinnaird, was a leader of numerous philanthropic 
movements. Every Wednesday evening workers met in her 
drawing-room to discuss means of helping humanity. She 
helped to found the Bible Woman’s Mission, and the Zenana 
Medical Mission was also one of her children. 

Miss Cobbe and Miss Elliott were the first persons who 
realised the incompetence of the girls sent out as servants from 
workhouses, and the dreariness of their lives. They began to 
help these girls by taking an interest in them when they were 
in their small situations, having them out on Sundays, and 
striving to put some happiness into their narrow existences. 

Out of this small beginning sprang a great London institution, 

founded by Mrs. Nassau, who had long occupied 


From small herself with workhouse work, and was especially 


Beginnings 
desirous of helping workhouse girls in service 


” 


outside. ‘They want mothering,” was her watchword, and she 
strove to found such a society as should provide some mothering 
for these girls. In the M.A.B.Y.S. ladies especially watch over 
them, find them places, and lodgings between places, and 
generally interest themselves in their welfare. 

The third important association for girls, started during the 
late Queen’s reign, was the Girls’ Friendly Society, begun in 
1875 through the instrumentality of Mrs, Townsend. Her 
first idea of the society seems to have flashed into her mind— 
as such inspirations will do—after attending a meeting respecting 
rescue work. 

Not only did Mrs. Townsend found the society, “she 
laboured untiringly for its growth and organisation. . . . Not 
until she ceased to be President, in 1882, did she cease to be the 
guiding head and hand in every part of the society’s manage- 
ment.” The Queen was President of the Society, and it always 
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met with her warm approval and sympathy. The keynote of 
the society has been the maintenance of good Her 
character, and no girl who does not bear sucha Majesty’s 
character is admitted to it. “It is believed that the S¥PP°P* 
very strictness of the rule exercises a great moral influence in 
impressing upon girls the value of a good name, and in raising 
the standard of womanhood.” And this is the great fundamental 
principle which the G.F.S. has always striven to inculcate and 
uphold. 

The Victorian era has seen great changes in the condition of 
the blind. It was formerly thought that a blind 
man or woman was helpless and doomed to remain 
so, and to be always dependent upon his relations 
or on charity. Nobody dreamt that a blind person could earn 
his or her own living, except by reading the Bible from raised 
letters at the corners of the streets. 

Elizabeth Gilbert has truly been called ‘‘the blind leader of 
the blind.” She herself became blind at three years of age, and 
every means was taken to develop her intelligence, and minimise 
the difference between her and her brothers and sisters. When 
she was twenty-five she obtained a writing machine, and was 
able to write her own letters, and thus began to correspond with 
the assistant teacher of St. John’s Wood School for the Blind. 
From this man-—Mr. Levy—she learnt about the condition of 
the blind, and became certain that they might be enabled to 
earn their own living. 

In 1855 Miss Gilbert formed the Association for Promoting 
the General Welfare of the Blind, to which the Queen gave £50, 
and of which she became a patron. 

The work which was begun by Miss Gilbert in a cellar in 
1854 is now carried on in a big building in the Tottenham 
Court Road, where, besides a shop, storeroom, etc., “an exten- 
sive manufacturing and wholesale business is also existing.” 
There is as well a training school, and the institution besides 
gives out work to sixty-five men and fifteen women. 

Many years ago Mrs. Meredith began her work of visiting 
prisons, and out of that work sprang her further labours. She 
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saw the necessity of giving those women who were just released 

from prison some work by which they might recover 
— their characters, and she started a small laundry 

for this purpose in Nine Elms. Her name will 
always be associated with the employment of women just out 
of prison, and this scheme has now enlarged to much greater 
proportions. Mrs. Meredith was also the founder of the homes 
for children of prisoners and of criminals generally, and for 
“first offence children.” Her homes are now under Govern- 
ment, and are better known to the public as the Princess Mary 
Village Homes, having received the support and sympathy of 
the Duchess of Teck. 

The State in old days seems to have cared but little for the 
morals of its soldiers and sailors. The leisure of the men was 
spent in drinking, and in doubtful amusements, and nobody 
troubled to give them healthy recreation. 

This question of healthy recreation has been the keynote of 
the great philanthropic movements that have been made both 

for the Army and Navy, and it was women who 

~~ n saw that preaching was not the only means of 

influencing the Tommies and the Handy men. 

Their bodies and minds must have recreation, and upon those 

lines the work was started which will be for ever connected 

with the names of its three pioneers, Mrs. Daniell, Miss Sara 
Robinson, and Miss Agnes Weston. 

Mrs. Daniell’s labours began at Aldershot, where she started 
a Soldiers’ Home to combine the functions of a mission hall 
and a “public house without the drink.” The building contained 
a bar, where tea, coffee, etc., could be bought—a dining room, 
a smoking room, a library, reading-room, class-room, and a big 
hall. Mrs. Daniell and her daughter lived there themselves for a 
time to give the Home their personal superintendence, and now 
the Home is an imposing building. It has been added to in the 
way of sleeping accommodation and billiard-rooms, etc., and 
the soldiers themselves have been heard to say, “ It offers all 
that a soldier can want.” 

To Miss Agnes Weston the equally honoured name may be 
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given of “the friend of sailors.” She has worked unceasingly 


for them since 1868, when she began to do so by 
Miss 


writing a letter toa seaman on board a man-o’-war. wrecton 


That letter was immensely appreciated, so much 

so that another sailor asked for a letter from her, and by-and- 
by requests for letters poured in on all sides. At last, Miss 
Weston found it was a physical impossibility to write them, 
and a general letter was written each month, and printed. 

Five hundred of these were at first despatched, but now the 
issue is over one hundred thousand. 

Miss Weston also became superintendent of the Royal 
Naval Temperance Society, and laboured hard in the tem- 
perance cause, starting, in 1876, the Sailors’ Rest at Devonport, 
a temperance house, which the sailors had themselves asked 
for. 

Temperance work owes an infinity to Lady Henry Somerset, 
as does the work of rescue to Mrs. Josephine Butler and Miss 
Ellice Hopkins. 

That most princely of philanthropists—the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts 
‘Like some great lady of olden time, she has ,, 
built churches and founded charities, and by a 
generous and wise distribution of her wealth has made for 
herself an enduring name.” 

The great problem of the housing of the poor has been 
especially attacked by Miss Octavia Hill and Miss Cons, whose 
system received the warm commendation of Mrs. 





takes a prominent place in our own day. 
“The 
rPoness” 


A Champion 


Ruskin ; indeed, in the beginning it was she who ‘¢¢ the Poor. 


furnished the money for .the expenses of the un- 
dertaking. ‘‘But in a year and a half the plan succeeded so 
well as to pay five per cent. on all capital.” 

In the missionary work which England is carrying on all 
over the world women have taken a prominent part; but it 
would be invidious to pick out one or two names amongst the 
many who have given their work and, in many cases, their lives 
for the cause of Christ. 

In a paper of this scope, it has been obviously impossible to 
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do more than touch upon the fringe of so vast a subject as the 
philanthropy of the reign of Victoria the Good. 

Enough has been said to show that the era has been dis- 
tinctly a philanthropic one, and that women have not only 
borne their part in that philanthropy, but have more often than 
not been leaders and pioneers. 


L. G. MosBeERLy. 


Mrs, Booth 
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The Reign of Woman in the 
World of Music 


USIC in 1837 and music in 1901—what a change! 

At the Queen’s Accession there were people still living 

who as children had seen Handel walking the London 
streets. Beethoven had been dead but ten years, and Mozart’s 
widow was still living. Haydn could be recalled by persons in 
middle age, and Schubert was still fresh in the memory of music- 
lovers. Wagner, a young man of twenty-four, had as yet done 
nothing for the so-called “ music of the future.” Gounod, five 
years his junior, was still engaged with his tutors at the Paris 
Conservatoire. The magnum opus of Mendelssohn’s life, his 
“Elijah,” was unwritten. Brahms, a child of four, had given 
no sign of his future. Grieg and Tschaikowsky, 
Sullivan and Bizet were yet unborn. Rossini wm 
was the great man of the day, for Italian opera 
was as fashionable then as it is now, and the composer of 
“William Tell” was its star. Native musicians were at a 
discount, though Balfe had his following and Bishop’s glees 
were sometimes sung. High-class concerts were to be heard, 
as a rule, only in London and the larger towns. The expense 
of getting performers from the metropolis operated against 
the progress of classical music in the provinces. 

In glancing very briefly at the part played by woman towards 
the art during her reign, it is interesting to note what was her 
own relation to it. That she was always fond of music is pretty 
generally known, but her personal accomplishments had, in 
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recent years at any rate, seldom been referred to. As a matter 
of fact, music was from the first, and continued to be to the last, 
one of her Majesty’s chief diversions. As a girl she had lessons 
in singing from Lablache, the famous basso, a man of such 
dimensions that it has been said one of his boots would have 
made a small portmanteau. Mr. Bernard Sale, 
afterwards organist of the Chapel Royal, gave 
her piano lessons. In her younger days she 
sang and played frequently to what may be termed her own 
public. When she came to the throne, and was entertained 
by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall, Sir George Smart, who 
directed the music, said to the performers: “ We must be 
very particular, for if we are at fault her Majesty’s ear will 
detect our blunder.” Contemporary reports speak of her sing- 
ing to her Court at the Brighton Pavilion. “ Her Majesty,” 
we read in one account, “sings light Italian airs-with consider- 
able sweetness and judgment—indeed, far better than some pro- 
fessional singers.” The programme-books of the royal private 
concerts show that one evening she contributed no fewer than 
five songs, and on one occasion she sang in duets and trios, not 
only with the Prince Consort, but with such renowned artists as 
Rubini and Lablache. This is a performance of which few but 
the most accomplished amateurs of to-day would be capable. 
Indeed, Mendelssohn himself has borne enthusiastic testimony 
to the Queen’s excellence as a vocalist. During his visit to 
England in 1842, the composer was twice at Buckingham Palace, 
and in letters to his mother he gives a very graphic account of 
the Queen’s performances. “She sang,” he says, “ quite charm- 
ingly, in strict time and tune, and with very good execution.” 
Who her favourite composers were does not appear, though 
it is suggestive that her taste was formed when the cult of 
Italian music was at its height. Her personal relations with 
many of the eminent musicians of her time was 
certainly cordial enough. A good illustration of 
this is seen in the letter which Wagner addressed 
to Liszt in 1855. ‘You have heard,” he says, “how very 
charmingly Queen Victoria has behaved to me. She visited the 
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seventh concert with Prince Albert, and as they wished to hear 
something of mine, I had the ‘Tannhauser’ overture repeated. 
I really seem to have pleased the Queen. In a conversa- 
tion I had with her after the first part of the concert 
she behaved so cordially, so kindly, that I was really quite 
touched. These two were the first people in England who 
dared to speak up for me openly and boldly, and if you con- 
sider that they had to deal with a political outcast accused 
of high treason, and with the police at his heels, you will think 
me justified in being cordially grateful to both of them.” 
the life of the Prince Consort incidents of this kind were fre- 
quently occurring, for the Prince was himself an excellent 


During 


musician, and nothing gave him greater pleasure than to second 
the Queen in her encouragement of genius. With the Prince’s 
death the sound of music died out for many years in the royal 
palaces, but the Queen never lost her interest in the art. 

While the period covered by her Majesty’s reign has seen 
many eminent lady artists, there is not much difficulty in 
singling out three or four as being stars of the first magnitude. 
Among the singers, perhaps the foremost place should be given 
to Jenny Lind, who flashed like a meteor on the world of music 
towards the end of the ’forties. The memory of the Swedish 

Nightingale is still fragrant in England, where she 


A Famous obtained her greatest triumphs, but it is difficult 


Swede 7 : 
for the present generation to realise the scenes 


of enthusiasm which marked her public appearances at the 
zenith of her fame. The Queen had heard her sing ata 
musical festival at Bonn, and along with the critics had sent 
home such glowing accounts of her abilities that her early 
appearance in England was not difficult to foretell. When 
at length she came in 1847, it was to drive the whole of musical 
London crazy. From the night of her first appearance till the 
end of the season “nothing else was thought about, nothing 
else talked about but the new Alice, the new Sonnambula, the 
new Maria. Pages could be filled by describing the public 
excesses. In short, the town, sacred and profane, went mad 
about the Swedish Nightingale.” When, during the same year, 
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she made her first visit to Edinburgh, tickets were sold at twice 
their original price, and the clerical bigots of the day bewailed 
in print that the citizens of the modern Athens should spend 
their money in listening to a woman singing “ profane songs,” 
especially when the cause of the Churches stood in so much 
need of assistance. Never was a rebuke less deserved, for 
Jenny Lind lived and died a sincerely religious woman, and her 
benefactions to charities aud philanthropic schemes were both 
constant and extensive. 

With the Queen she soon became personally intimate, and 
several interesting incidents are recorded of their connection. 
The first time that the famous vocalist sang before her Majesty 
in private the pianist who accompanied her, actuated, it is 
supposed, by jealousy, took some daring liberties with the 
music, which very much annoyed the singer. The Queen at 
once detected what was wrong, and when Jenny 
Lind stood up to sing the second time, her 7?® — 
Majesty quietly motioned the pianist aside with 
the remark, “I will accompany Miss Lind,” which she did 
with the greatest success. Another very pretty story is told 
connecting the Queen with the Swedish Nightingale. It was 
in 1848, and the eminent cantatrice was to sing at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The Queen made her first public appearance 
after the memorable Chartist Day. For the great artiste, too 
this was practically a first appearance, for it was the beginning 
of the season at a place where, the year beiore, she had won 
unparalleled fame. It so happened that the Queen entered the 
royal box at the same moment that the prima donna stepped 
upon the stage. Instantly a tumult of acclamation burst from 
every corner of the theatre. Jenny Lind modestly retired to 
the back of the stage, waiting till the demonstration of loyalty 
should subside. The Queen, refusing to appropriate to herself 
that which she imagined to be intended for the artiste, made no 
acknowledgment. The cheering continued, increased, grew 
overwhelming, and still there was no response from either the 
stage or the royal box. At length, when the situation became 
embarrassing, Jenny Lind, with ready tact, ran forward to the 
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foutlights and began singing ‘‘ God save the Queen,” which was 
caught up at the end of the solo by the orchestra, chorus, and 
audience. The Queen then came to the front of her box and 
bowed, and the opera began. 

After the Swedish Nightingale, the lady artiste who has won 
the greatest popularity during the reign has undoubtedly been 
Madame Patti. In some respects, indeed, Patti has had the 
most wonderful career of any artiste who has ever appeared 

before the public. The world has dealt more 
“La Diva” than kindly with her. Enthusiasm, adoration, 

bouquets, wreaths, jewels, wealth, decorations 
have been meted out to her with no niggardly hand. To 
outsiders at jeast her life has seemed one long triumphal pro- 
cession, with royalty throwing up its crowns, the patrician 
his coronet, and the plebeian his valuable hard earnings in 
her train. 

Perhaps the singer who most attracted her Majesty, at any 
rate in her later years, was Madame Albani. That distinguished 
vocalist was a frequent guest at the royal palaces, especially at 
Balmoral. She has had a much shorter acquaintance with us 
than Patti, for she did not appear in London until 1873, though 
she had achieved many triumphs before then. The story of 
her life has not a little of the romantic in it. 
She was born in 1850, at Albany, in Canada, 
where her father, a Frenchman, was a music 
teacher. Her mother belonged to an aristocratic Scotch family 
in Montreal, and when she fell in love with her French music 


A Great 
Artist 


master there was nothing for her but elopement and poverty. 
Afterwards, when the star of their grandchild began to be in 
the ascendant, the family expressed their wiilingness to lend 
assistance, but the coming prima donna replied with spirit: 
‘‘You spurned my mother when she most needed your aid. 
The memory of that treatment compels me now to decline alike 
your proffered bounty and your hospitality.” When Lamperti 
first heard Albani sing as a prospective pupil, he remarked: 
“Ah! there’s a fortune in that little throat.” And so it has 
proved. Another great singer of the Queen’s later reign was 
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Madame Christine Nilsson. She came nearest to Patti in being 
the recipient of almost every honour which it is possible for 
the world to bestow upon an artiste. She had presents 
innumerable from distinguished persons of all kinds, and her 
earnings, like those of Patti, were of the most extravagant 
kind. Of lady pianists and violinists there is unfortunately no 
room to speak. If there were, much might be said about 
Madame Sehumann, Lady Hallé, Miss Fanny Davies, Mlle. 
Janotha, and many others, several of whom charmed the Queen 
in their respective branches of the art. 


Elliott & Fry 


Lady Halle 
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The Lady Seymour (Duchess of Somerset) 


Queen of Beauty at the Eglinton Tournament, 1839 
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The Reign of Woman in the 
World of Society 


HERE are many ways in which the character of a 
Sovereign influences national life. Among these not 
the least important is the trend given to the tone of 

society by the example of the private and Court life of a ruler. 
The caricatures of Gilray and Rowlandson, the >. pone of 
satires of the day, or the records of diaries and the Court 
letters furnish us with an idea of social life in the ™ ‘9° 
beginning of the century. It was with knowledge of his 
character almost as complete as ours of to-day that the courtiers 
of George IV. appraised him as “ the first gentleman of Europe.” 
The Court of those days was a centre of debasement, and syco- 
phancy was the only attitude of an adroit courtier. Ideals of 
social life were preserved only by the opposition of those who, 
working honestly, despised the dishonest luxury of Court 
society. 

The Court of William IV. was better by the presence of a 
good woman as the wife of the king. How much of a gentleman 
the King himself was is shown in those attacks on his sister-in- 
law, the Duchess of Kent, when with her young daughter she 
was his guest. The fine obligations of hospitality, the self-re- 
straint of respectable life, chivalry towards a woman in a difficult 
position among foreigners, were considerations of no appeal to 
a man of coarse nature. 

When Queen Victoria came to the throne, her best claim to 
the respect of her people lay in the fact that she had been 
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carefully educated away from the atmosphere of the Court. 
On the rare occasions when she had taken part in State enter- 
The Little ‘@inments, it had been as a little girl under the 
Princess at care of her mother, and that care, to the disgust 

—— of the King, had kept her from any acquaintance 
with Court manners and views. When at about eight years old 
she had been present at a children’s ball given by George IV. 
for the small Queen of Portugal, the simply-dressed little 
English Princess had won approval by the happy, natural way 
in which she danced and enjoyed the unusual excitement. Ten 
years later, when society was curiously watching the behaviour 
of the young Queen, she showed the same quality of simplicity, 
of a genuine delight in the “ pleasures” of life, and at the same 
time of a pure taste in choosing pleasure. 

Dancing she loved, as she loved riding and rapid walking 
and all swift movement; but in the first months of her reign 
Court entertainments were naturally limited to sober functions. 

Dining at the palace, in itself almost an innovation, 
Gaunt the usual form of entertainment. To judge 

by the accounts, these dinners, except by their 
decorum, were not notewortl:y among rather dull efforts of 
hospitality. The determination of the Queen to oppose the 
drinking sanctioned by her uncles was shown unmistakably. 
Greville wrote: ‘She remains at table the usual time, but does 
not suffer the men to sit long after her, and all are summoned 
to coffee in less than a quarter of an hour. In the drawing- 
room she never sits down till the men make their appearance.” 
The gaming-tables were replaced by “the Duchess of Kent’s 
whist-table,” and the “round table” for mere frivolous card- 
players, and instead of play lasting all night, the party broke 
up for the Queen to go to bed at about half-past eleven. 
Reform of this kind was, of course, comparatively easy for a girl 
Queen who, by her very presence, imposed a certain restraint 
at Court. It is, however, not to be doubted that a woman 
of weaker will would, in matters of amusement and personal 
extravagance, have set an example of carelessness which would 
have made reforming efforts in other directions almost vain. 
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In 1835 the Queen held her first Drawing Room, which was 


naturally crowded, although black crape dresses 
The Queen’s 


5 : ; : ogy 
and jet ornaments threw gloom over it as a “pipccupes 


spectacle. Her first musical “ soirée” and a State 
Concert showed that, as in the times of her grandfather, 


Lady John Russell 


music was to be appreciated at court. Her grace and dignity 
as a hostess gave a charm to Court entertainments, and when, 
after a holiday at Windsor, she returned to Buckingham Palace, 
the town awakened to a spell of pleasant gaiety. Dinners, 
concerts, balls, where the Queen would dance a dozen or so of 
the seriously performed dances of the day, with visits to the 
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theatre or opera, filled the evenings; while on horseback, with 
her ladies, certain of her ministers, or the King and Queen of 
the Belgians, she spent happy hours in Windsor Park. 

After her marriage she and Prince Albert paid friendly visits 
to many of the great houses of the Kingdom, and 
showed everywhere that the reception which pleased 
them best was not expressed in costly ceremonial 
but bya genuine hospitality. A Royal Progress, losing nothing 


The Royal 
Progress 


of stateliness and picturesqueness, was humanised by the Queen, 
to the gain of real acquaintance between the Royal party and 
their hosts. But the humanising of ceremonial was not by any 
means the chief social alteration of this time. The abolition of 
duelling through the efforts of Prince Albert marks a definite 
change in the old order. Those constant duels of early Victorian 
days belong to a past with which there are not many links, to a 
time when honour—than which no word, in its current signifi- 
cance, better epitomises the accepted social ideals of a period— 
was observed among men in a spirit now expressed only in 
fiction. 

A less serious change introduced about this time is noted in 
an account of the first ball given by the Queen after her marriage, 
when she waltzed with Prince Albert. The ceremonial of the 
ball-room has been revolutionised since then. At the famous 
“Plantagenet” ball the quadrilles were very serious and care- 
fully planned affairs; and at the ‘‘ Powder” ball in 1845 not 
only quadrilles but minuets were performed, ‘‘no mistakes 
being made, the Queen being decidedly the best performer.” 
Fancy dress balls, a result of the ugly dress of the period, were 
popular at Court; and in 1851 a “Charles II.” ball was given, 
which was considered “ very inferior to the first two. Most of 
the fancy dresses shabby, as if they had been got up cheap... . 
The dresses of most of the ladies resembled the present fashion, 
differing only in the sleeves and little curls.” 

Naturally many of the entertainments given by the Queen 
were given for political reasons, and in this she took her place 
among the famous hostesses of the day, such as Lady Palmers- 
ton, Lady Jersey, or Lady Tankerville, who for years ruled 
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the world of fashion by their intuition as hostesses, their intel- 
lectual powers and charm strengthened by success. 
It was at Lady Palmerston’s that the beautiful 
Mademoiselle Montijo was seen by the future 
Emperor of the French, whose wife she was to be; and during 


Rulers ot 
Fashion 








The Lady Bertha Hastings 


Lord Palmerston’s premiership Cambridge House was the resort 
of celebrities and of most of those folk of incidental interest 
whom everybody wishes to see. Lady Jersey, the wife of the 
Master of the Horse, and Lady Tankerville, the beautiful French 
refugee, who, as Mdlle. de Gramont, was sheltered and brought 
up by the Duchess of Devonshire, were not less well known, 
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In the course of their long lives—for each of these three note- 
worthy women lived to above eighty—they had seen and talked 
with all those whose names are prominent in the record of 
Victorian history. In this connection Lady William Russell, a 
woman of great experience in politics, must be mentioned. To 
her house went visitors who could appreciate apt and vivacious 
talk: Lord John Russell, her brother-in-law, consulted with 
her on politics, and her sons, the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Ampthill, ambassador to Berlin, as his father had been, knew 
the value of her experienee of men and matters. 

Other famous hostesses, at whose dinners and receptions the 
distinguished thinkers and writers of the day met to talk and 
listen, and make the reputation of the house as they supported 
their own, were Lady Ashburton, and, with a distinction, Lady 
Blessington. 

Lady Ashburton made Bath House and The Grange centres 
of literary brilliance. In society which was heedful of wit and 
learning she was perhaps the most conspicuous hostess of 
early Victorian times. Quick and adaptive in conversation, of 
lavish hospitality, and with real kindness of heart under some 
variety of mood, her death in 1857 left a blank in many lives. 
Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Charles Buller, Sir Henry Taylor 
were among those who paid her homage, and in the records of 
literary society her name is not likely to be forgotten. 

At Gore House in the days of Lady Blessington and Count 

D’Orsay—the last of the influentiai dandies— 


La ° : 
ner there was a society “to be met with nowhere else, 


Blessington 
and which for that reason is curious.” Prince 


Louis Napoleon, afterwards Emperor, was there constantly ; 
English statesmen, Durham, Brougham, Lyndhurst, and many 
others dined there, while Byron, Bulwer Lytton, Forster, 
Macready, Moore, Landor, were among the friends of a woman 
who is described by Greville as “ignorant, vulgar, and common- 
place,” yet who showed incomparable tact as a hostess, and 
knew how to make each guest show his best and stimulate the 
best in others. So “she takes her place confidentiy and com- 
placently as one of the literary celebrities of her day.” 
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After the death of the Prince Consort in 1861, the personal 
influence of the Queen ceased to be felt in society save as a 
force which had achieved a better condition of things for 


Lady Blessington 


those who led society during the years of her seclusion. 
Until 1868, when she held a large garden party at Buckingham 
Palace, she deputed all social duties to members of her family. 
It is superfluous to mention the prominence given by Queen 
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Victoria’s absence from society to the present Queen; and 
the late Duchess of Teck was among the mem- 
Sociy Se’ bers of the Royal family whose readiness to 
fulfil obligations of hospitality made her popular 
with everybody. Garden parties and, later, State concerts and 


Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury 


theatrical performances were all the part that the Queen, with 

the increasing burden of old age and a heavy share of public 

duties to perform, found herself able to take in the social life of 

recent years. But her influence on society is truly estimated 

when we turn from the record of State entertainments to 
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consider the effect of a Court and of a life which have been 
ruled by ideals of pure and honourable conduct. The Court 
which Queen Victoria created as her environment 
has been an impulse in the progress of society 
towards an ideal which was not existent even as an 
ideal in the minds of leaders of society before the Queen 
ascended the throne. The influence of her character is ex- 
pressed in this higher ideal which is now among the forces 
working for a purer social life. 


Realised 
Ideals 
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Women and Literature 


the Victorian era, one naturally asks: “ What interest 
did the Queen herself take in things literary ?” 

The Queen was extremely well read in many provinces of 
literature. Of history she was especially fond, and she also liked 
biography and fiction. She alse spoke five languages fluently, 
besides being a very fair Hindustani and Latin scholar. 

In her full days reading always had a large place. Her 
mornings were of course, as a rule, occupied with affairs of 
State—the reading and signing of despatches, the study of the 
papers, English and foreign, and her own vast correspondence 
took up the whole time. But later in the day instructive and 
amusing books were read to her, her custom usually being to 
have three or four volumes read alternately. 

In her library we find the works of many women writers. 
George Eliot was the Queen’s favourite novelist after Sir 
Walter Scott. Of the Bronté sisters she was fond, and all 
Mrs. Oliphant’s works were on her shelves. 

She was also a writer herself of no mean capacity ; and her 
private letters, we are told, ‘were always remarkable for their 

clearness of expression, grasp of situation and of 

a detail, and for strong decision. She never used 

two words where one would serve, and her choice 

of expression was always to the point.” “She never gushed 

or over-wrote,” some one else tells us. ‘She had great pictorial 
power, and her descriptions of scenery were first-rate.” 

When the Queen ascended the throne, Miss Harriet Martineau, 
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Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Jane Ferrier were still living—the 
mighty progenitors of a numerous race of women writers. It 
would be instructive to introduce those ladies into the presence 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon 
1802—1838 


of the two hundred and odd women who dine and smoke 
cigarettes together at’ the Women Writers’ annual dinner! 

“No one,” it is said, “could be more typical of the unrest 
and feverishness of the nineteenth century than was Harriet 
Martineau. She would have been impossible either in the 
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society which fluttered round Fanny Burney and Elizabeth 
Seward, and still more so in the age of good Queen Anne, 
or when Mrs. Aphra Behn and Mrs. Manley flavoured their 
indifferent humour with indecency or scandal.” 

Harriet Martineau first showed that women were capable ot 
dealing with social and political problems, and that they were 

able to compete with men in the departments of 

PP rere literature and the fields of inquiry they had hitherto 

considered exclusively their own. Miss Martineau 
was brilliantly intellectual, but she was possessed of a serene 
self-belief and no sense of humour. It never crossed her mind 
that she could be wrong! 

Possibly not much of her literary work will live, except her 
children’s tales, Deerbrook, and her book of Eastern travel. 
Her History of England during Thirty Years of Peace has 
become a standard authority; while many of the best papers 
in the earlier volumes of Dickens’ Household Words were 
from her pen. Many later works followed, amongst which was 
her Autobiography; but her “special work is that she led 
the way ”—she was the pioneer. 

Next to her in the line of leaders we must place Charlotte 
Bronté, and of her it may be said that perhaps no one has 
called for such lasting homage. The contrast between the quiet 
of her Yorkshire home and the passion and imagination of her 
books, will always be a striking thought in the remembrance 
of her. 

In the light of modern days it is <.:ange to read that the 
Times thought Sfir/ley an outrage upon good taste, and a 
betrayal of sentiments too near truth to be comfortable. Now- 
adays, the sex problem is discussed openly and generally, both 
inside and outside novels; and it may be doubted whether 
Charlotte Bronté would have approved of the modern school 
of problem solvers ! 

She “cried out against the old patience in which women had 
lived for centuries.” Women, she protested, “ wanted their life, 
their place in the world. Why did it not céme to them?” To 
her marriage seemed to be the only possible opening by which 
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women could gain a larger life, the only way in which they 
could take their part in the mutual building of the 
home. Many of those others who have followed in 
her wake cry for emancipation from responsibility, 
whilst she wanted only extended duty. Little as she would 
herself have believed it, she did, without a doubt lay those 
founda- nineteen th 
tions on century.”’ 
which the 7 “In some 
modern : . things,” to 
woman has iu quote again 
piled so wf N “she is a 
strange a —_— ° = fitting re- 
fabric ! = : < < presenta- 

Intensity on eg , Oe = tive of our 
has been | & rN ee. time — as 
called her 3 fl? eee impatient 
chief cha- ™ 2 "a, : of shams 
racteristic. 7 4 . ( 7 = and false- 
She, like = el * hoods, as 
Harriet  °4( stair y . ' blindly 
Martineau, *% iy = ae es ' groping 
“has all the ‘Ye ee fy ‘ : after the 
restless . eae. (ye unchan ge- 
strength, tn lg able laws of 
all the un- : 5 Si duty, as full 
satisfied _ of devotion 
restless- Charlotte Bronte (1816—1855) towards 
ness of the strength 
and will, as rebellious against authority, as eager for self- 
conquest and self-sacrifice.” 

The sisters Bronté were wonderful expressions of those 
seething times which were at work when the Queen began to 
reign, and Charlotte’s writing will live when many of her 
later descendants in literature have been long forgotten. 

George Eliot, as one writes who loved her well, ‘‘ was almost 
oppressively great, almost too colossal in her supremacy.” She 
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has been succeeded by what the same writer perhaps rather 
sourly calls ‘‘ modern tinselled dunces.”’ 

Scenes from Clerical Life, her first published work, struck 
a new note in literature. ‘The nobler note of 
religious feeling, which is independent of party, 
which touches all hearts alike, woke an echo that 
even to this day reverberates.” 

Adam Bede came next, showing the author at her best, in 
her three most noteworthy qualities, “lofty principle, lifelike 
delineation of character, and fine humour.” 

These were followed by the Mill on the Floss, Silas Marnér 
and Felix Holt, and then came the last three of the series, which 
in Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s view, though beautiful, were like “ over 
cultivated fruit and flowers.” But in spite of this over cultiva- 
tion, she considers, and surely rightly, that ‘ Romola will ever 
remain one of the noblest works of our noblest author.” 

Middlemarch is the longest of the novels, and though in 
many ways the most interesting, it is almost overcrowded with 
interests and personages. 

Daniel Deronda, the last she wrote, is, according to one 
critic, ‘the most wearisome, the most unnatural, and the least 
artistic of George Eliot’s works.” 

But “ whatever she did bore the impress of massive sincerity 

. she stands out as the finest woman writer we have had, or 
probably shall have.” 

A beautiful criticism occurs to one’s mind of another of the 
great women writers of the century, Mrs. Gaskell. ‘ She 
drew life,” it says, “ with utter reverence, she held the highest 
of all ideals, and she dared to be true.” 

Mary Barton, one of her earlier books, has held and 

influenced people chiefly, perhaps, because of its 
Mrs. Gaskell absolute truth and because Mrs. Gaskell knew the 

life of the working people of Manchester intimately. 
The characters in the book are real. 

As for Cranford it will surely charm future generations 
as it has charmed our own, by its perfect pictures of English 
country-town life sixty years ago. 
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The lines which ruled Mrs. Gaskell’s life were those laid 
down by Madame Viardot Garcia. “ First I am a woman 
then I am an artist.” 

Like the gracious Lady who loved her books, Mrs. Gaskell 
never allowed her work to interfere with her home and social 
duties. Her housekeeping was thorough; she was a splendid 
hostess, she was a perfect mother, yet she was keenly alive to 
questions Who a- 
of the day, — mongst the 
to things of eae ST younger 
the outside Te s . oy generation 
world, phi- At ay \ has ever 
lanthropi- . ef We 4 heard of 
cal and po- 2 ww. key) “He ze «=: «| Mrs.Crowe 
litical. A ie 8 2 Wn who pub- 
true sub- S Wi Me iy) \| lished in 
ject, this, of we Mi /4\\°)  1847abook 
the Sove- O° Sr il) called Lily 
reignwhose | # jaa 28 pues. Dawson, 
great mind a ie? ie protesting 
and loving ‘ey Lh ye ON against the 
heart were Ww i j 2 ‘ \ inadequate 
always 4s Deh i fe education 
ready for SUEY Bay / of women? 
every na- *“¢ZvVf } For herday 
tional as ‘f=5S3 she was 
well as . very ad- 
every home George Eliot (1819—1880) vanced; 
question. and she 
also may be said to be a pioneer of the literature of domestic 
realism, as seen in her novel Susan Hopley. Women, 
above all, should never forget her, for she and her school 
“upheld the standard of a woman’s right to education and 
economic independence in a day when it was very hard to 
raise such standards at all.” 

Another early Victorian writer who is passing into ob- 
livion is Mrs. Clive, the author of Paul Ferroll, who may 
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be said to be the precursor of sensational fiction pure and 
simple. 

Mrs. Henry Wood was a born story-teller. Her first book, 
East Lynne, was received with general acclamation, and has 
been translated, it is said, into every known tongue, whilst 
all her writing has appealed to the heart of the public. 

Looking literary 
back a- woman, 
cross the she pos- 
years, sessed 
there is ss “ imagina- 
another tive ability 
figure to , £ ea and the 
remem ber = j ‘ 5 dha ae power of 
— Miss \ te 2 oe "WA depicting 
M ulock, \ is : ordinary 
theautho- 1 eae ys men and 
ress of f ae , . women 
JohnHal- , ys leading 
fax, Gen- . Bel a upright, 
tleman. : often no- 
Though, , s ble lives.” 
judged by z A vast 
modern ; public 
standards, Ss ¢ reads and 
we can ‘i> loves her 
hardly . books to 
perhaps ‘Mrs, Henry Wood (1814—1887) this day ; 
call her a asisshown 
by the fact that eighty thousand of the sixpenny edition of 
John Halifax have been sold within the last few months. 

Amelia Edwards surprises us chiefly by the amount of good 
work she achieved, considering what research and journeyings 
that work involved. 

A Thousand Miles up the Nile and The Dolomites meant 
a good deal of expenditure of time to begin with. She 
was a very distinguished Egyptologist and archzeologist, being 
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also a member of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Literature. She was keenly interested in the Women’s Suffrage 
question: yet in this busy and varied life she had time to 
write good fiction. 

A great want began to be satisfied in the middle of the 
Victorian era by Miss Charlotte Yonge, who wrote especially 
for those who were neither children nor yet full-grown men 
and women. The needs of girls had never before 
been considered ; certainly no books had before _ Miss 

Charlotte 
been written almost exclusively for them. Miss vyonge 
Yonge stepped forward, and her charming and 
excellent writings have had a wide influence both in this country 
and in America. Possibly her historical work will be the most 
enduring portion of her labours, as it has ever been the most 
popular, though few writers have been more versatile. 

Her history is accurate to a nicety, her knowledge of every 
historical subject is profound, and we hear that great historians 
such as Bishop Stubbs and Dr. Bright enjoy reading her books 
in which history holds so prominent a part. 

Miss Yonge belonged to the same generation as our beloved 
Queen, and none of the carping modern spirit shows in any of 
her writing. 

She gives us no problems to solve, leads us into no morbid 
wilderness of thought. She neither probes her own soul nor 
anybody else’s, nor does she pull up every sensation to find out 
whether it is growing. She tells her stories simply and straight- 
forward. If she has never probed deeply into the greater 
passions and levers of life, neither has she ever written any- 
thing which leaves us with a sense of nausea. Her books are 
especially for the young girl, and no young girl in the world but 
might be the better for reading them. 

With Miss Yonge’s name Miss Sewell’s may justly be coupled. 
They belonged to the same school of thought and feeling; and 
though Miss Sewell did not make so decisive a mark upon her 
times, her writing for young people served her generation right 
well. 

To Miss Yonge’s generation belonged also Mrs. Oliphant, 
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who was a most prolific and versatile writer. Her Makers of 
Florence and Makers of Venice are real helps towards the 
understanding of those wonderful cities, and her fiction shows 
marks of abundant cleverness and fertility of imagination. 

Mrs. Lynn Lynton was another authoress of the older genera- 
tion, the best of whose work would throw lustre on 2"-y age. 

And of the women writers who have succeeded to these what 
can be said? Even to name them all would be impossible in 
the scope of a short article. A few only of those who have 
written during the latter half of the Victorian era can be men- 
tioned. 

“Very conspicuous,” says a contemporary newspaper, “ is 
the niche filled by Ouida and Miss Broughton”; and how 
much recreation, how many a weary or pain-oppressed hour 
has been wiled away by those magicians, Miss Braddon and 
Mrs. Henry Wood! 

Of those who are still amongst us, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
may perhaps take the first place for her grave and scholarly 
writing, her polished style. 

Edna Lyall occupied a prominent place upon her Majesty’s 
bookshelves, and her work has attained great popularity. 

Presumably no writer, excepting Mr. Rudyard Kipling, has 
mastered the problem of our Indian Empire so thoroughly as 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has done. Her pictures of life, both 
native and English, in our great dependency are vivid and 
intimate. She writes of what she knows with the closest know- 
ledge ; for it is said that she lived in the bazaars, in native-wise 
and in native dress, for the express purpose of learning the 
intricate nature of the people with whom we have to deal. 

The word problem brings us naturally to the consideration of 
that somewhat effete product of modern days, the 
problem novel. And the names of the women 
authors who have pretended to plunge into the 
gulf of solution is here indeed legion. 

John Oliver Hobbes, Sarah Grand, Iota, George Egerton, 
C, E. Raimond—these and hosts of others have tried to solve a 
variety of very open questions indeed. 
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The discussion of many of these so-called problems degene- 
rates into morbidity, nay, often into nastiness—modern mire, 
as it has been not unjustly named. 

Some modern writers, however, have left problems severely 
alone, and have portrayed life simply and wholesomely. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, Miss Cholmondely, Miss Fowler, 
Miss Harraden, Miss Coleridge—all these have held and hold 
the public. And there are others, amongst whom we may 
surely claim Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, who, though she belongs 
to another country, has made her home amongst us, and whose 
terse writing has produced a profound sensation in thoughtful 
literary circles. 

In poetry written by women, the Victorian era has been 
particularly fertile. Women before that time had written a 
great deal of verse, but little poetry. At the very 
beginning of the reign we find Eliza Cook in the 
zenith of her domestic fame. Mrs. Browning was 
already known to more select minds. Her matchless Sommets 
from the Portuguese must remain for all time the most beautiful 
examples of a woman’s passionate love songs ; and many of her 
lesser poems will endure. 

Yet it is to be feared that he who said no woman could ever 
be a great poet had something of the truth in his mind. Mrs. 
Browning was not a great poet, nor has any other woman of 
the era risen to heights of greatness in poetry. 

The melody and feeling of Jean Ingelow’s verses are de- 
servedly loved, and Miss Adelaide Procter’s verses have a lilt 
and a sweetness not to be denied, and their simplicity and 
directness compare delightfully with the verse of the one or 
two women who attempted to write verse earlier in the 
century. 

The work of Miss Christina Rossetti, daughter of a family of 
poets, has the charm of a deep mysticism and sympathy essen- 
tially religious. 

Sara Robinson and Mrs. Craik have contributed to the 
women’s songs of the time; and although we are told we may 
not, in the strictest sense of the word, call George Eliot a poet, 
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wilt any verse live longer than her immortal prayer, “Oh! may 
I join the choir invisible ”? 

Sweet singers in plenty we have with us still—Nora Hopper, 
Katherine Tynan, Alice Meynall, and a score of others whose 
success proves that this is the Woman's Age. 

Amongst the early women writers, those who 
wrote for children should be mentioned. The 
small people in those early Victorian days were not as plenti- 
fully sup- the chief 
plied with : stock of 
books as are those early 
their descen- libraries. 
dants. Their , But as 
literature Ses. women be- 
was limited y Wi came educa- 
and didactic. + A ted to sym- 
The Moral ee pathise with 
Poems of » po AY their chil- 
Jane and a } . dren, litera- 
Ann Taylor, ‘ = ture for the 
The Story of y da 2 are little ones 
the Robins, 7. , ‘3 she ‘= became more 
byMrs. Trim- 4 human, more 
mer, and 4 intimate. 
Mrs. Bar- Amongst a 
bauld'sEarly Adelaide Anne Procter (1825—1864) mrapeatatiol 
Lessons were of names 
that may be remembered as writers especially for children, two 
stand in the foreground—Mrs. Ewing and A.L.O.E. 

Who has ever been able to probe the hearts of the little ones 
with the delicacy and tenderness of Mrs. Ewing? And where 
is such finished writing to be found as she put into every page 
of her work? “She was a perfect mistress of the English 
language. . . . She knew what she had to say, and she said it 
in language at once pure, forcible, and simple.” 

Jackanapes, The Story of a Short Life, A Flat Iron for 
a Farthing—these and all her other books may be ranked 
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assuredly as perfect models of what children’s books 
should be. 

To the rising generation A.L.O.E. (Miss Tucker) is probably 
not even known by name, but to their elders her books were a 
great source of delight, though it is a question whether Zhe 
Giant Killer was looked upon as more than an exciting story. 
The moral was left to take care of itself. 

Pages could be written of the names of those who nowa- 
days write for children, but perhaps, without undue invidious- 
ness, we may place Mrs. Molesworth in the first rank of those 
who please the small folks themselves. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine, founded by Mrs. Gatty and carried 
on by her daughter, Mrs. Ewing, has been succeeded by hosts 
of children’s magazines. 

The magazine is a modern development in which women 
writers have a large share. Not only are they contributors of 
short stories and articles, but several of the leading magazines 
boast of women editors. 

When the Queen came to the Throne, such a being as a 
woman journalist would have been treated as a mark for scorn 
and abuse. Newspapers in any case were few and scanty, and 
ill-furnished with news ; and of the developments of journalism 
our ancestors were ignorant. The woman journalist is the most 
modern development of all. 

She began her work in the lower domain of woman’s interests 
only—the fashions, the home, cooking and adorn- 
ment. - It was at first scornfully thought that she , Women 

Journalists 
would never move from that sphere; but that to 
describe gowns and hats and to give appetising recipes was all 
that she could ever be fit for. 

The Dazly News Correspondent in Paris is a woman, Mrs. 
Crawford, and her work is so excellent and so well known as 
to need no comment; whilst Miss Flora Shaw, of the 7imes, 
has shown to the world the value of a woman’s journalistic 
work, ; 

These two names are merely selected to show what women 
can do. They by no means stand alone. 
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The woman journalist has come; and not only has she come 
to stay, but she means to climb the journalistic ladder step by 
step until, who knows, in some dim and distant future even the 
Editor of the 7zmes may be a Woman! 

L. G. Moser y. 


Miss Mitford 
1786—1855 
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In Conclusion 


N the pages which precede, it has been sought to show the 
more general efforts and successes of woman in her claims 
for an individual existence. But what has been said by 

no means exhausts the record. 

One of the greatest advances in the personal dignity of women 
during the reign of the Queen has taken place upon the stage— 
an advance all the more noticeable in that it has 
not been demanded, but has grown naturally as The Drama 
the necessary result of the better education and 
greater respect of women generally. It is only such conditions 
that can produce the great number of women of a fine and 
subtle character who, having taken the stage as a profession, 
treat it as a business of life worthy of all devotion in culture 
and study. Not that these things in themselves can make a 
great actress of an average woman: always there must be the 
delicacy of nature and mind that is essentially the basis of 
genius. The names of such women who have reigned upon 
the stage during the last sixty years rise to the mind: Miss 
O'Neill, pretty petite Fanny Kemble, Miss Cushman, Helen 
Faucit, Marie Wilton (now Lady Bancroft), Ellen Terry, 
Mrs. Kendal, and how many others ! 

The personal freedom of women is a thing of the latest 
growth. In the early days of the reign it was 
only poor women who could travel with compara- 
tive freedom from remark and insult. At the 
present day the youngest lady recruit to the ranks of cycling can 
start her week’s touring a-wheel with but little fearof molestation. 
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A travelling woman has ceased to be an ‘‘eccentric” ; and the 
spirit of Lady Hester Stanhope has inspired a goodly number 
of her sex to scorn the triteness of convention and go a-wander- 


ing. Lady Eastlake and Miss Harriet Martineau did something 


to educate 
the mind of 
the other 
sex up to 
the idea 
that wo- 
men might 
see the 
world for 

them- 

selves. 

LadyBras- 

sey and 
Miss Isa- 
bella Bird 
(now Mrs. 
Bishop) are 
the great 
women tra- 
vellers of 
the present 
genera- 
tion. The 


Mrs. Bishop 


(Miss Isabella Bird) 


achieve- 
ments of 
the latter, 
for sheer 
endurance, 
persever- 
ance, and 
pluck, are 
worthy of 
all admira- 
tion. Miss 
Margy 
Kingsley 
is also a 
notable ad- 
dition to 
the modern 
travelled 
women, 
who are 
further re- 
presented 
by Miss 


Gordon Cumming, with her world-wide wanderings, Lady 
Florence Dixie, Miss Annie Taylor, and Miss M. M. Dowie. 
Looking back upon the whole course of the efforts of women 


during the past three generations, there can arise 
The Conelu- in the heart of the thoughtful man or woman 
sion of the 
wholeMatter Only a deep sense of thankfulness. For not 
only has woman put off from herself the gyves 
of narrow convention, thereby educating the sense of self- 
respect and deepening her worthiness in the eyes of men; 
but ultimately her efforts mean the ennobling of the most 
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intimate formative influences of the children of generations 
yet to be. 

From a “ negligible quantity” in the body politic, Woman has 
raised her sex to the condition of a potent force in public 
opinion ; and, as must be, her power has been directed to the 
appeasement of crying wrongs, the solacing of social sorrows. 
The reforms that her unwearying hands have forced upon 
legislature have been safeguards of the most vital attributes of 
society. Perhaps her demands have at times been made with 
some lack of dignity, some intrusion of hysteria; yet this may 
well be pardoned. Twenty centuries of conscious scorn, of 
conscious oppression, throb in the passionate hearts of women ; 
and only now, a “subject sex” no longer, are they taking from 
the half-reluctant hands of those they love the shameful 
weapons of mastery. 

If, as Ruskin taught, “the end of all right education for 
a woman is to make her love her home better 
than any other place,” then the Great Woman who 
has just passed “into the silences” has been the 
high exemplar for all her sex. Nothing delighted her so 
deeply as the everyday pleasures and duties of home; nothing, 
of all her possessions or powers, was so dear as the touch, the 
smile, the gentle words of husband or child. Yet in fitting 
dignity and accomplishment she was surpassed by no one of 
her sex. While women follow her great type of womanhood 
the nation will be strong in the purity, the sanity of its finer 
members; when, putting self above duty, the mind above 
emotion, women shail slight her great example and scorn the 
wife’s deference and the mother’s patience, then will come the 
decay of all nobility—nay, the death of the race itself. 
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